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HOW I OUTWITTED JACK STEDMAN. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Ney RAVO, Jack.” 
{3 “Splendid, Frank.” 


24% Then we shook hands hearti- 
ly, and slapped each other on the shoul- 
der, 

When I say ‘‘ we,” it is, of course, un- 
derstood that I mean Jack Stedman 
and myself. Indeed I can not re- 
member ever using the plural form of 
the personal pronoun in connection with 
anyone else during all my four-and- 
twenty years. If I ever wished to speak 
of anything in common with my bro. 
ther, I said, ‘‘ Ned and I,” and so with 
any other of my numerous relations, and 
still more numerous friends, (I am an 
eminently popular personage,) but when 
I said “we,” everybody understood that 
I meant my chum, my friend, my sworn 
companion, my double, my a/écr Ego, 
my Damon, my Pylades, my Jonathan, 
my—in short, my Jack Stedman. 

Perhaps it would be as well if I began 
my account of how I outwitted him, with 
some description of my friend, and of 
our friendship. Now, in our own circle, 
not to know Jack Stedman is simply tan- 
tamount to argueing oneself unknown, 
and to begin to describe him would be 


as unnecessary as a description of the 
City Hall, or a Guide-Book for the Park. 
But, on taking into consideration the po- 
pulation of the globe, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that there may be a few 
persons—an insignificant minority—to 
whom Jack Stedman is unknown, and 
for the benefit of that insignificant mi- 
nority, I shall proceed to draw the pen- 
portrait of my illustrious friend. Jack 
is a splendid-looking fellow. If any- 
body feels inclined to smile at this state- 
ment, and sei it down to friendly par- 
tiality, I hope they will not think of res- 
training the inclination, for I shall only 
take it as a challenge to prove my posi- 
tion. I therefore repeat that Jack is a 
splendid-looking fellow. He stands six 
feet in his stockings, and is magnificent- 
ly developed without owning one pound 
of superfluous flesh—that he is strong 
as an elephant nobody will teel inclined 
to doubt that has ever felt the muscles 
of his arm, and that heis brave as a 
lion will never be questioned by the men 
who followed him up the bloody heights 
of Gettysburg. He has a capital set ot 
features—though I won’t pretend to tell 
you to what exact style they belong— 
and a mouth which a sentimental young 
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jady:once informed him should be cut 
marble, although how she discovered its 
shape [am sure I cannot tell, for Jack 
has long since shrouded it under a mous- 
tache which in abundance and length 
might move the envy of a Chasseur d’ 
Afrique. He has large, laughing cyes, 
of a warm, brown tint, and brows and 
lashes so exactly ez suite that they look 
as if they had been painted to match. 
Hair which the demoiselles call ‘‘di- 
vine,” but which I only know to be Jack’s 
torment, for anything so utterly and un- 
manageably curly was never seen be- 
fore. It does not curl in orthodox fa- 
shion, either. It obstinately refuses to be 
seduced into the graceful waves, or fall- 
ing locks, or middle parts now in vogue, 
but continues its own mode of curling, 
every hair on its Own account, and as 
tightly as ifeach ringlet guarded a se- 
cret on which hung the destiny of man- 
kind—or of Jack himself. And now if 
this description, (poor and weak I grant, 
when one considers the subject,) does 
not portray the Adonis it is meant to 
do, why, gentle readers, place you the 
blame not on the original but on the 
painter. For surely it stands to reason 
that if Jack wree not a splendid-looking 
fellow, his sobriquet at school would ne- 
ver have been ‘‘ Beauty,” (how fighting- 
mad it used to make him!) nor at col- 
lege ‘‘ Handsome Jack”—neither would 
the girls think it necessary to bore him 
to death with attentions when he is pre- 
sent, or to quarrel over him, (as I am 
informed on good authority they do,) 
when he is absent—neither would cer- 
tain envious snobs (every good fellow I 
know of, likes Jack,) make a habit of 
always speaking of him as ‘that lady- 
killing puppy”—neither would all the old 
women shake their heads so ominous at 
mention of his name, (Jack is rather 
fast, and, in a monetary point of view, 
not the best farvti in the world,) and 
wish ‘dear Ella was not so fond of the 
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attentions of ¢ha¢ Mr. Stedman !”—nei- 
ther would all the ugly old codgers of his 
acquaintance make a point of telling 
him that they like him because he re- 
minds them so much of how they (the 
old codgers) looked when they were 
young—neither would everybody in ge- 
neral, and the deau sexe in particalar, 
concur in flinging (metaphorical) laurel- 
crowns and rose-wreaths in his path, ig 
(mark my climax !) he were not—a splen- 
did-looking fellow. 

As for our friendship, I am really un- 
able to recall any period of our common 
existence when Jack Stedman and Fran- 
cis Leigh (that’s me,) were not friends, 
We are cousins to begin with, and un- 
der the old régime, were near neighbors. 
The plantations of our parents adjoined. 
and I am sure I have a vivid recollection 
of giving Jack a black eye before we 
were well out of our cradles—a favor 
which Jack returned by knocking my 
first budding honor, in the shape of a 
tooth, down my throat. When we grew 
alittle older we got into scrapes, and 
came to grief together; we rode the 
same unbroken colts to water, and han- 
dled surrepticiously the same forbidden 
fowling-piece—still a little older, and we 
fought each other’s battles at school, and 
followed the hounds with the same 
break-neck enthusiasm in the holidays. 
So on to the college era, when the Sia- 
mese Twins (as our irreverent friends 
styled us) were always sure to be “‘ up” 
for every infringement of law and order, 
and yet when Jack, at least, never asked 
a favor in vain of the austere authori- 
ties. Then came the war, and bidding 
our Alma Mater good-bye, Jack and I 
enlisted as privates in the same com- 
pany on the same day. Of course we 
rose—that is saying nothing for our- 
selves, since Death made too many va- 
cancies in those days for grades not to 
have been “ gained,” even by those who, 
did not fight for them ; but it wasa little 
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singular that in rising we kept even pace 
with each other. If Jack was made a 
captain at Seven Pines, I received my 
company at Malvern Hill—and if I won 
my majority at Fredericksburg, Jack had 
‘not long to wait before he also gained, 
at Chancellorsville, the right to wear a 
star. We were both colonels when we 
stormed the batteries of Gettysburg— 
and both taken prisoner. I saved Jack’s 
life that day by cutting down a Yankee 
who had him at his mercy, but the sa- 
bre-stroke that was meant for him nearly 
put an end to my valuable existence, and 
Jack more than paid the debt, for I 
should never have lived to see our be- 
loved Dixie again if he had not nursed 
me so well when we were in prison to- 
gether, and often starved himself almost 
to death, poor fellow, to make me eat 
his infinitesimal ration. After the war— 
well, after the war we came home like 
the rest, and settled down to learn the 
hard lesson of work, and the harder one 
yet of endurance. This brings me to 
the present time—so now ez avant with 
my story. 

Scene—A lawyer’s office in Savannah, 
with more novels than law-books, more 
newspapers than documents, scattered 
about, a pair of foils over the mantel, a 
shot-gun in the corner, a guitar on the 
table, and a dog on the floor. 

Time—A warm, dry, dusty, generally 
baked-up day, the first of July, in the 
year of grace, 1868. 

Characters present—John Stedman, 
Attorney-2t-iaw. Francis Leigh, ditto. 
Both smoking like two patent furnaces, 
and both silent. 

Quoth Jack at last, rolling out a vo- 
lume of blue vapor from the mouth that 
should have been cut in marble— 

‘Frank, this is abominable.” 

Now I had not the faintest idea what 
Jack was alluding to, but it saves trou- 
ble to assent to things, especially as the 
weather was too warm for contradiction 
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or argument, so I blew another fragrant 
cloud, and responded— 

ii% Very ” 

“‘Very!” repeated Jack, eyeing me 
with a look of scorn for which I was to- 
“* You are a nice fel- 
low to be answering at random that way 
—now, are you not? And I'll wager 
you anything you please that you don’t 
even know what I am talking about.” 

“And I'll wager you anything you 
please that it’s either Lottie Estelles, or 
the weather.” 

‘Lottie Estelles ——” But perhaps 
Ihad better not repeat what he said 
about Miss Estelles, who is, I believe, a 
very nice girl, and a great favorite of 
Jack’s when he is in a good humor. 
** And as for the weather,” pursued my 
ill-natured partner, (did I say we were 
partners in a business that had never 
paid us a cent?) ‘I think it comes di- 
rect from the infernal regions, where I 
wish in my soul it would go.” 

‘* And take the Legislature along with 
it.” 

“‘Yes—take the Legislature along 
with it, and the City Council to boot, if 
it wants to.” 

«* Amen !” 

Whereupon, we smoked another five 
minutes in silence, and then Jack took 
the cigar again from his lips. 

** What the deuce is the matter with 
you ?” he growled, ‘‘ that yon don’t seem 
to take any interest in anything—even 
to the extent of asking a fellow what he 
és talking about ?” 

‘* Because,” rejoined I, very coolly, 
**T knew a‘fellow would be sure to tell 
me, without taking the trouble to ask 
him.” 

‘Oh! you were sure of that, were 
It’s nothing pleasant, or nothing 
important either, for that matter, or I 
might undeceive you, but as it is, it’s 
not worth——Frank, how long is this 
business to go on?” 
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‘* As long as we can pay office rent, I 
suppose,” said I, composedly, taking it 
for granted that he meant the flourishing 
business of Stedman & Leigh. 

‘*Pshaw !” said Jack, pettishly. ‘‘I 
never saw anything as thick-skulled as 
you seem to be this morning. I think 
you must need a glass of old Jamaica to 
clear up your brain. What do you sup- 
pose I care about ¢hzs business ?”—and 
he waved his hand disdainfully over the 
belongings of Stedman & Leigh—‘‘ I am 
talking about our private prospects.” 

‘¢ And do you think that, in any sense, 
these other prospects can be considered 
public, my dear Jack? At least,” added 
I reflectively, *‘ the public don’t seem to 
take any very lively interest in them.” 

‘* Not to the extent of patronage, cer- 
tainly,” said Jack, ‘‘but never mind 
about that, Frank. The public may go 
to the devil, forall Icare. WhatI want 
to know is, how much longer are we to 
keep up this agreeable little farce of 
playing at work, and living on air?” 

‘’T have looked at the subject in every 
light,” said I, ‘‘and I frankly confess I 
don’t see much hope of favorable change 
—unless we emigrate.” 

‘**Emigrate, the mischief !—where ?” 

** Any where you please—I really have 
no especial choice. Honduras, just about 
now, would be a nice place.” 

‘*T wish you would be serious for a 
moment,” said Jack, grumly. ‘‘ Con- 
found these flies !—I’ll kill some of them 
after awhile.. Have you got any cash in 
hand?” 

**No—nor out out of hand either. 
Have you?” 

** None to speak of.” 

** An agreeable prospect.” 

‘* Very agreeable.” 

After which interchange of sentiment 
we both relapsed into gloomy silence, 
and smoked away furiously for five more 
minutes. Then Ponto, (being half- 
choked with the dense atmosphere of 
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tobacco, } rose from the floor and thrust 
his cold nose into Jack’s hand, and Jack, 
after affectionately pulling hisears, again 
turned to me, 

“Frank, there’s no use mincing mat- 
ters. We are bound to think of some- 
thing—some way out of our difficulties— 
for, if not, by Jove! I’llturn shoe-black, 
or policeman, or anything else to make 
an honest living. Confound it! what a 
misfortune it is to have been born a gen- 
tleman, and reared with a gentleman’s 
helpless habits, when you are as poor as 
—as—” 

“* A church-mouse used to be the com- 
parison,” suggested I, “but a church 
will do as well, these days.” 

** And when,” pursued my aggrieved 
companion, ‘‘ you are expected to live 
like—like a speculator! To ride fine 
horses, and smoke fine cigars, to buy 
concert and opera tickets ad Jibitum, 
and to shower buoquets upon every girl 
with whom you have a bowing acquannt- 
ance. Not to speak of—” here he broke 
off, and took another gloomy pull at 
Ponto’s silken ears. ‘‘I say, Frank, it 
won’t do,” he resumed suddenly. ‘‘You 
have a fertile brain of your own, and if 
you don’t think of some means or other 
of raising the wind—something or other 
that yood-for-nothing Sybarites, like you 
and I, can at least. make a living at— 
why the end of the matter will be that 
I shall just cut the whole concern—this 
sham business and everything connected 
with it—and take an axe on my shoul- 
der, and be off for the Plains.” 

‘* Now, Jack, what’s the earthly good 
of going on like this?” said I, a little 
plaintively. ‘‘I thought we had agreed 
to take che sdva sdra for our motto— 
which means that, if we are going to 
svarve, we are going to starve, ‘and tak- 
ing axes on our shoulders, (especially if 
we don’t know how to use them,) won’t 
help us much. Matters are not so des- 
perate yet awhile—we have got the club 
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left, and until that goes by the board we 
can manage to support existence. Come, 
you are ina bad humor because you 
could not follow Lottie Estelles to the 
White Sulphur—but ’tis better to laugh 
than be sighing, my boy, and what do 
you say to leaving our clients in the 
lurch and going off to the Chattahoo- 
chee, where we can ride and shoot and 
fish on the domain of our respected un- 
cle to our heart’s content ?” 

‘Go yourself, if you want to,” said 
Jack, ungratefully. ‘‘ But I wonder 
what you think I would care about mew- 
ing myself up on a country plantation, 
with a set of old fogies, for? Even 
broiling here is preferable, by compari- 
son.” 

“TY thought you might like to resume 
your last summer’s flirtation with that 
little blue-eyed creature, who always 
used to go out fishing with us—and had 
a knack of catching more fish than we 
did.” 

“Pschaw!” said Jack, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘‘ Kindle over again 
a flame that’s been dead those twelve 
months? That would be réchauffe with 
a vengeance !—and Maggie (was n’t that 
her name?) would feel it so as much as 
_ 

I rather doubted this fact—remember- 
ing Miss Maggie’s smiles and blushes so 
plentifully bestowed on my handsome 
friend the summer before—but I did not 
challenge the assertion. 

“* Perhaps, then, the presence of some 
new metal attractive might reconcile you 
to the exile. Old Heavy,” (this was our 
respectful sobriquet for our aunt,) ‘‘ has 
written me that she has some friends 
staying with her.” 

“* She'll not catch me staying with her, 
then.” 

“You had better not: make any rash 
resolutions, Master Jack. Fate may 
have provided you here with a way out 
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of all your difficulties. ‘This metal at- 
tractive is—an heiress.” 

** A what, Frank?” 

‘* An heiress, Jack.” 

*« An heiress !” 

** So Old Heavy says.” 

‘* And where the deuce did she come 
from ?” 

Heiresses, as all the world knows, are 
scarce in the fair land of Dixie. 

“‘ Well,” said I, confidentially, ‘* the 
fact is, that she comes from the West 
Indies. You know Aunty Sarah ran 
over to Martinique, and spent the last 
year of the war there—after the Yankees 
forced her to capitulate Bellevue.” 

** Yes, I know.” 

** And this young—” I stopped short 
at “person,” which seemed rather an 
invidious sort of descriptive term, and 
compromised on ‘‘ individual”—* this 
young individual’s family were very kind 
to her, so the young individual, and an 
old individual, (grandmother, or aunt, 
or something or other,) have come to 
allow scores to be paid off, are now so- 
journing at Bellevue, and there’s a regu- 
lar chance for you, my boy.” 

And I emphasised my climax by 
dealing Jack such a rousing thump on 
the shoulder that I almost knocked him 
backwards, 

“* It does look a little promising,” said 
Jack, (after he recovered his breath,) 
**but I am afraid, Frank, it won't do. 
I have heard of too many heiresses, and 
invariably been disgusted ‘at sight or 
them. They a/ways are ugly, if not 
disagreeable, and generally are afflicted 
with a. cast in the eye. Now, you know, 
beauty is the one thing I must have ina 
wife, and it is a melancholy but un- 
doubted fact,” said Jack, who seemed to 
have gone off into pensive reverie, ‘‘that 
pretty girls and charming girls are inva- 
riably poor, and that a man (who mar- 
ries at all) is absolutely obliged to sacri- 
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fice either his career or his affections. 
For my part—” 

‘** Yes, but the West Indian,” cried I, 
a little impatiently. 

‘* Well, what about her?” demanded 
Jack, snappishly. 

“Do you think she is enough of an 
attraction to take us to E—— County ?” 

“¢ Doubtful—but let us hear what Old 
Heavy says.” 

Accordingly, I drew out my aunt’s 
letter, and began to read. Thusit ran: 


** BELLEVUE, June 18¢h, 1868, 

‘“*My DEAR Boy:—We have been expect- 
ing yourself and Jack for the last two weeks— 
and we can not imagine what possibly detains 
you solong. Last year you were here by the 
15th, and your uncle tells me to ask when you 
are coming. He is very impatient, indeed, and 
‘ pishs’ and ‘ pshaws’ no little when the mail 
comes in and brings no letter from either of 
you—indeed I think that last night he said 
something much worse. He sends a great 
many messages about the shooting and the 
fishing, and says you must be sure and bring 
your fowling-pieces with you when you come, 
for one of his is broken, and Fred Hall carried 
off the other. I, too, am more than usually anx- 
iousto see you, for I have a young friend staying 
with me whom it is very hard for a set of stupid 
old people to entertain. She is a Creole from 
Martinique—one of the French family who were 
so kind to me when I was there—and has come 
over, with her aunt, to pay me a visit. She is 
very pretty, and a great heiress, so you must 
tell my dearest Jack to prepare all his artillery 
of fascination before he comes. She will make 
the most delightful wife for him—and such a 
chance really must not be allowed to slip out of 
the tamily. Tell Jack I say so. 

‘** | would write more, but Nat is waiting for 
the letters, so I have only time to bid you both 
come at once, or prepare for the worst scolding 
from your affectionate aunt, 

‘* SARAH LEIGH.” 


** As if old Heavy—bless her soul— 
could scold,” said Jack, languidly. ‘‘Well, 
is that all ?” 

‘*No—hold on. Here’s a postscript.” 


“Pp oes Crawford came over yester- 


day, to inquire, [ think, when Jack was expect- 

ed; and Tom Crawford, who has improved 

very much in manner and appearance, has be- 

= exceedingly devoted to Mademoiselle 
or. 


“Tom Crawford!” repeated Jack. 
*Confound the fellow’s impudence. 
What does he mean, do you suppose ?” 

** Simply that he would like to own a 
Martinique plantation, I expect.” 

** Humph.” 
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Jack rose, and looked at himself in 
the glass, smiled complacently at the 
handsome image reflected therein, strok- 
ed his soft brown moustache, and then 
turned suddenly around. 

‘*Frank, perhaps it would be as well 
if we did go—on Old Heavy’s account, 
you know.” 

** Exactly—on Old Heavy’s account.” 

** And I say, old boy, let us come to 
an understanding before we do go. A 
young and pretty heiress is not an every- 
day matter, you know.” 

** Undoubtedly not,” said I, fully able 
to agree thus far. 

** And, therefore,” said Jack, with a 
burst of generosity which I was not at 
all expecting, ‘‘by Jove! Frank, it is 
only fair that you should have a chance 
as well as I.” 

‘¢ What do you mean ?” asked I, a lit- 
tle astonished. 

‘Why, this—that if you should 
chance to anticipate me in the matter ot 
falling in love with Mademoiselle What’s- 
her-name, I hereby promise to take my- 
self and my fascinations out of your way, 
and give you a fair field with no trouble 
of rivalry.” 

** Jack,” said I, rising solemnly, and 
shaking hands with him, ‘‘ you are a fine 
fellow. And I hereby covenant and 
agree to the same thing, in a like case.” 

Jack shook my hand and thanked me, 
but it was evidentfrom his smile that he 
did not think there was much danger to 
be apprehended from any rivalry ot 
mine. Perhaps I felt a little piqued at 
this—certainly some evil spirit prompted 
me. to suggest— 

** And suppose we both fall in love 
with her simultaneously ?” 

“Eh?” said Jack. ‘* Well, in that 
case, a fair fight with no favor—and let 
him win her who can.” 

Thus speaking, Jack shot a glance at 
the mirror, which plainly said, ‘I flat- 
ter myself that in such a case, J should 
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not have much to fear.” 

“ A fair fight, with no favor, then,” 
repeated I, “‘and the express stipulation 
that the vanquished shall have no ill. 
will to the victor.” 

“‘Tll-will! Not a bit of it,” said Jack, 
with a majestic wave of the hand. ‘‘ On 
the contrary, a standing invitation to 
the Martinique plantation is to be im- 
mediately extended to the unfortunate, 
which he stands pledged to accept.” 

«Which he stands pledged toaccept,” 
echoed I, ‘‘and so, whoever wins, we 
shall both profit by the winning.” 

“ Agreed. And now it is all settled.” 

“Bravo, Jack.” 

“Splendid, Frank.” 

And then we both shook hands hearti- 
ly, and slapped each other on the shoul- 
der. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 

It was fast nearing sunset on one of 
these golden afternoons that only June 
ever gives, when the trap, which our un- 
cle, Major Leigh, had sent to the sta- 
tion for us, drove rapidly into the grounds 
of Bellevue, bearing his two graceless 
nephews, and their effects. 

“Brace yourself up like a man, 
Frank,” Jack had said, throwing away 
his cigar with a grimace, ‘‘ for I see the 
whole party is out on the piazza to re- 
ceive us, ¢” masse." 

“ll do better than that,” said I, 
turning the horses quickly into a lane 
we were about to pass. ‘“‘I’ll drive 
round to the stables, and we'll disem- 
bark there—Old Heavy shan’t see us un- 
til supper to pay her for such a shabby 
trick.” 

To the stables accordingly we drove, 
and from thence made our way unob- 
served (or at least unmolested) to our 
own quarters, where we remained, with 
Uncle Leigh to keep us company, until 
aloud peal of the tea-bell summoned 
everybody to the regions below. We 
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went down stairs together, and our af- 
fectionate but corpulent aunt rushed out 
into the hall to overpower us with a most 
effusive greeting. 

‘* There, there, old lady,” cried the 
ungrateful Jack, extricating himself at 
last from an embrace that threatened 
nothing less than suffocation. ‘‘ Surely 
that will do—at least until after supper. 
I am tremendously hungry, and so is 
Frank, only he don’t like to say as much, 
therefore if you don’t get over with your 
introductions and give us something to 
eat, I really cannot answer for the con- 
sequences.” 

*¢ Supper is only an hour earlier than 
usual for your benefit, you bad boy,” re- 
plied Aunt Sarah, with an attempt at 
indignation, ‘‘but come and ‘ get over 
with the introductions, as you call it. I 
only wish Adele had heard you. Come, 
Frank.” 

And taking the arm of her spoiled fa- 
vorite, she nodded for me to follow, and 
entered the drawing-room like a stately 
frigate under full sail. 

It was always a pleasant place, that 
drawing-room, with cosy nooks and co- 
vers, soft couches and easy chairs innu- 
merable, but it nevcr looked more plea- 
sant than on this evening, with the rosy 
western light pervading its whole length, 
and giving a burnished glow to all the 
picture-frames and lofty mirrors. The 
broad French windows opened on the 
piazza, and near one of them, leaning 
back, so far in a ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,” that 
at first you only saw a fleecy heap of 
white muslin, was a young lady who 
ceased fanning herself and sat upright 
as we approached. 

I afterwards became so familiar with 
every light and shadow—there were 
plenty of both—on Adéle Valdor’s face, 
that it is difficult now to recall my first 
impression of that face, and paint it only 
as I saw it on that bright June evening, 
with the light of the fading sunset fall 
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ing over the graceful head and tinted 
cheek. I only remember that my first 
thought was, ‘‘ why, she isa mere child” 
—my second, ‘but a rarely lovely one.” 

She was, as I afterwards learned, fully 
sixteen, but so fetife in height and make 
that she looked younger than this rather 
youthful age—an age, at least, which is 
youthful in our estimation, but they 
reckon these things differently in the 
West Indies, and there Mademoiselle 
Valdor was a full-fledged butterfly of so- 
ciety. She possessed all the distinctive 
marks that have made Creole beauty fa- 
mous above all other beauty, and more 
than her due share of Creole grace. 
Fault might, perhaps, have been found 
with her figure, which was luxuriant, 
and gave unmistakable promise of an 
én bon point to come; but it would have 
been difficult for the most carping of 
critics to finda fault with her face, so 
exquisite in itself, and so overspread with 
the air of soft delicious languor, to which 
any one who has long sojourned in those 
fairy isles of the tropic seas from which 
sie came, must have grown familiar. 
Her complexion was a rich, pearly bru- 
nette, with that creamy smoothness 
which in tint and texture is like nothing 
so much as the petal of a freshly opened 
Sofrane rose, and with as delicate tinge 
of color in the cheeks, that had a trick 
of coming and going in a mauner it was 
fascinating to watch. Her movth had 
those sensitive flexile lips that seem ne- 
ver quite still, and are always express- 
ing, (mutely, perhaps,) some shade of 
thought or feeling; while her nose—I 
have a penchant for noses— was straight 
and pure, and graceful without belong- 
ing to any particular style; and as for 
her eyes—O, ye gods !—her eyes were a 
marvel in themselves. Nobody was 
ever tempted to consider her a child af- 
ter they had received one level, shooting 
glance sert by those large, liquid depths 
of darkness and beauty, of diadlerie and 
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coquetry, and of all things seductive. 
Then came the broad white brow, with 
its blue-veined temples ; and the shining 
braids of raven hair which were wound 
like a coronet above it—wound in astyle 
not known to fashion, and worn by Miss 
Smith and Miss Tomkings, but known 
only to Adéle Valdor, and worn only 
by her lovely self. 

Altogether, if Mademoiselle Valdor 
was not ‘‘a sight to make an old man 
young,” as she sat in the window that 
June evening, and acknowledged our 
presentation with the prettiest of bows 
and sweetest of smiles, she was, at least, 
a sight to turn a young man’s head— 
and this she procceded to do without de- 
lay. 

For, strange to say, (it was the first 
time in my life I had ever been guilty of 
such a thing,) I stole a march on Jack, 
and took possession of a vacant seat be- 
side the ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow,” while my un- 
happy friend was taken in tow by a Gor- 
gon-like old creature, all black lace and 
wrinkles, who was presented to us as 
Madame D’Esterres—aunt to the fair 
Adéle. It was only about ten minutes 
until the announcement of supper made 
a change in all our positions; but, if I 
did not improve this interval, it is but 
fair to say that Mademoiselle Valdor did. 
Such a battery of ‘musical tones, (witha 
faint suspicion of foreign accent to give 
piquancy,) of bewitching glances, ot 
white shoulders, and graceful hands was 
brought to bear on my poor heart that 
the fortress had nothing to do but sur- 
render at discretion. 

I fancy my beguiling little enchantress 
knew this as well as I did, for when tea 
was over and we again found ourselves 
in the drawing-room, she behaved her- 
self after the manner of her kind—and 
devoted herself to Jack. 

Later in the evening, however, after a 
tiresome rubber, into which I had been 
inveigled, was ended, and we had ad- 
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journed to the moonlit piazza, before say- 
ing good night all round, I once more 
found myself close to the fair Creole, and 
this is what ensued: 

“‘ Mademoiselle, what a lovely night.” 

‘Very lovely, Monsieur.” 

And the large dark eyes lifted them- 
selves pensively to the silver queen of 
night—cvidently unconscious that the 
act exhibited ail their beauty. 

‘¢ Scarcely so brilliant as your glorious 
tropical nights, however.” 

“ Ah!’ (with a little start,) ‘‘Mon- 
sieur has been to the West Indies, then?” 

“Very often, Mademoiselle, and I be- 
lieve that the only people in the world 
whom I really envy are the inhabitants 
of those blessed isles.” 

“‘ They are very beautiful, Monsieur 
thinks ?” 

“‘ Most beautiful; but their beauty is 
the least part of their enchantment.” 

“¢ Ah!” said Mademoiselle, looking at 
me with an air of childlike innocence. 
“Tt is our fruits perhaps that Monsieur 
means—bananas and guavas are very 
nice.” 

“It is the fruits I mean certainly; but 
not exactly bananas and guavas,” I re- 
plied, and then I paused, not knowing 
how to advance further in my intended 
compliment. ‘* Hang it,” thought I, 
‘Jack would never have stuck fast in such 
an ignominious manner.” And then I 
fancied that I saw a covert smile on my 
fair companion’s lip, and which stimu- 
lated me into action—so, forsaking the 
hopeless compliment, I struck off boldly 
in another direction, 

“Have you been long in Georgia, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

** Only a week—no, two weeks,” said 
she, absolutely plucking to pieces a rose 
which Jack had given her a few minutes 
before. 

“Only a week—no, two weeks,” re- 
peated I, laughingly. ‘Time must 
have passed pleasantly for you, since you 
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are so quick to forget its length.” 

‘*Your aunt has been very kind to 
me,” answered she, languidly. ‘‘ And— 
I am fond of puppies.” 

‘Fond of puppies!” gasped I, uncer- 
tain whether or not she meant to include 
Jack and myself under this head, where 
it was to be supposed the unlucky Tom 
Crawford went. 

** Yes, very fond of them—and Mr. 
Leigh has some that are ¢rés oli.” 

**Oh!” I recovered myself as I re- 
membered two brown pointer puppies 
that had followed my uncle, and over 
whose manifold merits he had gone into 
ecstacies. ‘‘Oh! But surely you had 
some better amusement than that of ad- 
miring puppies ?” 

She shook her head pensively. 

*¢T don’t know that I have—before.” 

By George! What an actress she 
would have made! The long pause af- 
ter the first part of the sentence, and 
then that ‘‘before” breathed so softly 
was atriumph of art. Not a word of 
Tom, either. 

**T hope you will allow my friend and 
myself to brighten, to the best of our 
ability, this weary exile,” said I, gal- 
lantly. 

‘Thank you”—with that sidelong, 
sweeping glance which shot so swiftly 
through the thick lashes—‘“‘ you are very 
kind. I see my instinct, my presenti- 
ment, my—what would you call it?— 
did not deceive me when I was glad to 
see you coming. I thought—” 

“ Well, what did you think ?” I asked, 
as she suddenly paused. 

**T thought you would be what your 
English ladies call ‘agreeable’ ””—how 
charmingly she gave her pretty French 
accent to the word !—‘‘ and I am glad 
to find I was not mistaken. But pray 
pardon me, Monsieur, if I am too frank 
—wma tante always tells me that I should 
not say what I think. Itis a very bad 
habit, she says.” 
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“It is a very good habit, I think,” re- 
joined I. ‘At least I cannot fail to 
think so when it takes such a flattering 
form. I hope I shall gratify your in- 
stinct, Mademoiselle.” 

**T hope so, Monsieur.” 

** And”—looking at the lovely bent 
head I grew bolder than my usual wont— 
**T wish I might dare to imitate your 
charming candor, and tell you what my 
first instinct was.” 

** Ah! tell me,” said she, glancing up. 
**T should so much like to know what it 
was.” 

The tone and glance together were ir- 
resistible. I drew a step nearer, and 
looked down into the liquid depths that 
fell not a whit beneath my steady gaze. 

‘* You would like to know, Mademoi- 
selle? Well, I will prove to you that 
already your wish is my law. I felt as 
the lion might feel when the earth sounds 
hollow beneath his feet, and when he 
knows that the next moment it must 
give way, and he will be—a captive.” 

“* Ah, le pauvre lion /” said she, soft- 
ly, ‘‘ but then— he can turn back.” 

‘** Hardly, Mademoiselle, for captivity 
may come in so fair a guise that he 
would prefer it to freedom.” 

** Then I don’t know that he is much 
to be pitied,” said she, laughingly. 

And at that moment her horrid old 
aunt called sharply, ‘‘ Adéle,” and, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, she turned to 
go. 

“* Bon soir, Monsieur,” she said, hold- 
ing out a hand ‘fit for a fay’s wand to 
wave,” it was so soft and white. ‘‘ Don’t 
flatter so egregiously any more, or per- 
haps I will say that I am mot glad you 
came.” 

“* You would not be so cruel,” I an- 
swered. For the life of me I could think 
of nothing less hackneyed, and the next 
moment she was gone, leaving only some 
scattered rose-petals and a faint rose fra- 
grance as tokens of her presence. 
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**Come, Frank,” said Jack, after the | 
trio ot ladies had said goodnight and de- . 
parted, (uncle Leigh and the brown pup- | 
pies had gone some time before.) ‘I 
know you are not sleepy; let’s smoke a 
cigar and take a stroll down the road.” 

The night, as before mentioned, was 
a glorious moonlight one, so I readily 
consented, and after due ignition of the 
weed in question, we set out. 

We proceeded some distance in si- 
lence. I don’t know what was the sub- 
ject of Jack’s meditations, but I am free 
to confess that I was thinking of the 
dark eyes which had smiled such a be- 
wildering adieu, and it was a matter of 
profound indifference to me whether Jack 
spoke at all or not, but at last he did, 
coming down from moon-gazing, and 
‘* Tl semper per esso,” softly whistled, to: 

‘* Well, Frank, what do you think of 
her?” very abruptly spoken. 

‘Think of her!” 1 repeated, waking 
to the consciousness of his presence with 
astart. ‘‘ Think of her?—of Mademoi- 
selle Valdor? Why, I think—she will 
do.” 

It is almost unnecessary to state that 
I strove to make the expression of my 
opinion as moderate as possible. 

“Do!” repeated Jack, indignantly. 
*€ You ‘think she will do !’—I think you 
must be a blockhead to use such an ex-’ 
pression. By Jove! I don’t know that 
I have ever seen anything equal to her.’ 

‘¢ So you said last month about Lottie 
Estelles, and the month before that about 
Netta More.” 

‘*Confound both of them !” said Jack, 
forgetting his gallantry in his irritation. 
‘To think of a sensible man—a man 
with eyes in his head—comparing ¢hem 
with this little fascinatress. ~ Why, she 
is—” 

‘© A coquette of the first water evi- 
dently.” 

“* Ou'importe 2” demanded he, fear- 
lessly. ‘‘I like her all the better for 
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les beaux yeux she made so freely in 
your direction this evening. Bvt I say, 
old fellow, I hope you won’t let your 
head be turned by them ?” 

‘“‘T hope not,” said I, dryly. 

‘‘T don’t think I have much more to 
do than just to go in and win now,” 
pursued Jack, confidently. ‘‘I paved 
the way very well this evening. You'd 
hardly believe it, but I absolutely ven- 
tured on a semi-declaration just before 
you made the piazza move.” 

‘An, did you? And how was it re- 
ceived ?” 

“Divinely! At least she did not say 
much—your thorough-paced coquette 
never does !—but she gave one of those 
sweeping side glances, and murmured 
something about ‘divine intuitions’ as 
coolly as possible, while one of our girls 
would have been frightened out of their 
wits.” 

‘* She has been under fire before,” said 
I, with a puff. 

“‘Hasn’t she, though! But on my 
honor she is the most piquant little crea- 
ture I ever encountered. Frank, you 
must give up the law—especially as it 
has already given up you—and come to 
live in Martinique.” 

“So your mind is made up? You 
mean to make a fight of it in earnest ?” 

“Of course. ‘‘ Will I ever do bet- 
ter?” 

‘“‘T—— don’t know that you ever 
will.” 

“Then what should hinder me?” 

‘Nothing at all, my dear Jack, un- 
less’—here I took two or three long 
puffs—‘‘ unless you think a rival some 
hindrance.” 

“A rival! 
Crawford—” 

“But I don’t mean that puppy, Craw- 
ford. I mean— myself!” 

‘* By Jove !” said Jack. 

And that was all he did say, for some 


If you mean that puppy, 
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time. 
laugh. 

‘*On my honor, Frank,” he said, ‘I 
never suspected this—not even when 
you were enjoying that little /é/e-d-téte 
on the piazza—and, seriously speaking, 
I am very sorry for it.” 

Now this pleased me—and surprised 
me at the same moment. I had so ac- 
customed myself to regard Jack as in- 
vincible, and my own power of attraction 
as absolutely #z/7in comparison with his, 
that there was something very flattering 
to my vanity in the thought that Jack 
was ‘‘sorry” to greet me asa rival. It 
seemed to bring success a little nearer 
to my imagination. 

**Sorry, Jack! Are you?” 

‘** Deucedly sorry—for your sake, my 
boy.” 

“Oh! Well just you never mind 
about my sake; perhaps I may be able 
to take care of myself. But, Jack, we 
must not forget our agreement—a fair 
fight with no favor, but with no ill-will 
either.” 

‘** Certainly not,” said Jack. (It was 
mortifyingly evident that he did not con- 
sider my rivalry worth bearing ill-will 
against!) ‘* Certainly not, Frank—but 
it’s no quarter either, you remember.” 

‘¢T assure you I don’t intend to ask for 
any,” said I, half haughtily. 

‘“‘Ah! That is a good thing,” re- 
turned Jack serenely. ‘“‘And, Frank, my 
lad, indeed I hope you won’t be offend- 
ed, but I am very sorry for you.” 

And, with this understanding, the 
conversation ended for that night. 

After this the fight for Mademoiselle 
Valdor’s favor began in earnest. 

How desperately Jack and I vied in 
making love. And how artfully the lit- 
tle coquette played us off against one 
another. 

I soon discovered two things, however 
—both of which were of great importance 


Then he suddenly broke into a 
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tome. The first cams with the salutary 
consciousness that, in a fair run across 
an open field, I had no possible chance 
against Jack, whose long lady-killing 
career had rendered him an adept in 
feminine ethics, and resolved itself into 
the simple fact that, if I wished to win, 
it behooved me to try finesse. The sec- 
ond opened my eyes to the coquetry of 
our fair inamorata, assured me that she 
was evidently of the metal to whom a 
conquest grew worthless after it became 
certain, and proved to me, by poor Tom 
Crawford’s dismal example, that she 
wearied of her fish as soon as they were 
safely on the hook. 

Acting, therefore, on these two grounds 
of belief, I suddenly left the standard of 
the fair Creole, and began a furious 
course of devotion to pretty little Mag- 
gie Crawford, whose blue eyes looked 
sorrowfully enough at Jack’s total deser- 
tion. 

The good effects of this move were 
soon perceptible. Mademoiselle Valdor 
was decidedly piqued—Jack was much 
pleased—and (best of all), Madame 
D’Esterres was effectually hoodwinked. 

For this old lady was a “ lioninthe 
path,” whom the boldest suitor might 
well have feared to encounter. She kept 
a watch over the lovely Adéle as close as 
that which grimalkin keeps over a 
mouse, and there was never a promising 
Méte-d-téte, or deliciously contrived pri- 
vate interview, which she did not con- 
trive to nip in the bud. 

I have met many disagreeable old wo- 
men in my life, and been snubbed by 
them, but I am free to confess that I 
never met any old woman quite so dis- 
agreeable as this dragoness, de la vielle 
roche, or was snubbed by any quite so 
decidedly. Not but that I fared much 
better than Tom Crawford in the latter 
particular, and he again much better 
than Jack. For it so chanced that Jack, 
being the special object of the old dame’s 
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suspicion, was also the special object of 
her dislike. It was plain that the hand- 
some lady-killer had entered the field, 
and such being the case, could any other 
aspirant be feared? To so daring a 
question Miss Crawford would certainly 
have faltered a maidenly negative, Aunt 
Sarah would have cried ‘‘No” most 
scornfully, and Madame D’Esterres 
doubtless thought ‘‘ Nu” most angrily, 

‘What is the matter with the old 
dragoness, any way?” I asked of my 
aunt one morning. ‘‘ She can’t marry 
Mademoiselle Valdor herself, and why 
the deuce should she play dog-in-the- 
manger at this rate with those who 
can?” 

‘* My dear Frank, let me beg of you 
not to use such improper expressions,” 
said Aunt Sarah, with a little glance ot 
reproach. ‘‘ No, she can’t marry Adéle 
herself, but she has a son who can—and 
it is for his sake that she keeps such 
guard over Adéle.” 

“Ah! she has a son? The dev—I 
beg your pardon, aunt. And does she 
—does Mademoiselle Valdor like this 
son?” 

““Who? Adéle? She hates him.” 

**Does she? What a sensible girl she 
is! And in that case does the old dra- 
goness expect to drag her to the altar by 
force ?” 


My aunt attempted a shrug, which, 
owing to undue obesity about the 
shoulders, was a decided failure. 

“‘Indeed I don’t know,” she said 
plaintively, ‘‘ but I do know that it is 
dreadfully hard on Jack, poor dear fel- 


low! Adéle is evidently very much in 
love with him—how could she help it? 
—and it would be a splendid chance for 
him, if only things were agreeable.” 
“Ah, yes. If only they were !” said 
I—and then I lounged away, without 
making any effort to disturb Aunt Sa- 
rah’s placid belief in her handsome ne- 
phew’s general invincibility. Indeed I 
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was glad to perceive that this was as 
strong as ever, for, reacting upon Ma- 
dame D’Esterres, it might yet serve my 
purpose. 

Nevertheless, I inwardly determined 
that the beautiful Adéle should never 
wear that most odious of titles. 

After this, however, I withdrew still 
more decidedly from even ordinary at- 
tention to her. And, after trying various 
enticing means to draw me back to my 
allegiance, /a delle began to assume a 
complete forgetfulness of my existence, 
ignored me on all occasions, snubbed 
me whenever occasion offered, and 
showed such very marked favor to Jack, 
that it elevated him to the seventh hea- 
ven of happiness, and almost rendered 
Madame D’Esterres frantic, 

“You see how right I was, my boy,” 
said the former one morning, as we 
walked up from the stables together— 
where we had been to examine the me- 
rits of a certain bay filly of Uncle Leigh’s 
—* You see how right I was !” 

“How right! About what?” inquir- 
ed I, more innocently thau was entirely 
consistent with sincerity. ‘* You are al- 
ways right for that matter you know, 
Jack—at least in your own opinion.” 

“T don’t know that my opinion has 
anything to do with this matter,” said 
Jack grandly. ‘‘It is too plain for a 
question of opinions. By Jove! you 
must see as clearly as Ido that the day 
is my own.” 

“You mean—— ?” 

“I mean—” witha cordial slap on the 
shoulder—‘“‘ that the standing invitation 
to the Martinique plantation is gone, my 
boy.” 

“Thank you,” said I, quietly. ‘I 
shall be glad to avail myself of your 
kindness, but—are matters settled, 
then ?” 

“Well—not entirely. That is to say, 
Ihave every certainty, short of a plain 
and unequivocal ‘ yes ’—and it is neither 


her fault nor mine that I have not had 
that. But if you coudd imagine the ag- 
gravating things that old aunt has man- 
agedto do! Iwish in my soul, Frank, 
that you would tackle her to-day, and 
dispose of her somehow—you may stran- 
gle her, if you want to—while I finish 
the business with Adéle. Confound the 
old Hecate!—a dozen times at least 
lately I have been on the brink of a pro- 
posal, and every time she has managed 
to interrupt me.” 

** Tackle her! When do you mean ?” 

‘‘When we go out fishing this after- 
noon would be a good time—only you'll 
have Maggie Crawford on your hands.” 

‘* Never mind Maggie Crawford. I'll 
do it to oblige you, Jack.” 

‘¢ Thank you, Frank,” said Jack, evi- 
dently surprised by this ready acquies- 
cence. ‘‘ Upon my word, old fellow, 
you are a regular trump. I say, 
Frank——” 

‘¢ Well?” 

‘*T hope you were not hard hit in this 
business. I was deucedly sorry to cut 
you out so, but you know our agreement 
—every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost.” 

‘Undoubtedly. And, you may be 
surprised to hear it, Jack, but the fact is 
—I have not given up yet.” 

“Eh! What?” 

‘¢T have not yet given up all hope of 
winning Mademoiselle Valdor’s regard,” 

‘“¢ Whew!” said Jack, giving vent to 
a long whistle of amusement and deri- 
sion. ‘*I beg your pardon. Frank, but 
indeed this is too absurd. Why, a mole 
could see that she does not even give you 
a thought.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not—at present.” 

‘‘And I thought you had long ago 
decided that it was a hopeless business» 
and gone over to the Crawford camp.” 

*¢ Only temporarily.” 

‘¢ What do you mean ‘ temporarily ?’ ” 

‘‘Only to blind Madame D’Esterres, 
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as my wise friend did not have the saga- 
city to do.” 

“Your wise friend knows the deax 
sexe a little too well to play any such 
game as that,” said Jack complacently. 
“‘But you ave a tyro at love-making, 
Frank? Ha, ha, ha! The idea of 
thinking that, even if I were out of the 
question, you could have any chance 
with Adéle after parading your devotion 
to another woman before her eyes for a 
fortnight past.” 

‘** He laughs best who laughs last !’” 
said I carelessly. And just then we 
reached the house. 

Almost immediately afterward we en- 
tered the drawing-room, where the three 
ladies were assembled—my aunt at some 
everlasting needlework, Madame D’Es- 
terres fanning, and Mademoiselle Valdor 
languidly looking over a photograph al- 
bum. Jack at once made his customary 
movement for the other half of that sofa 
where the delle demoiselle always en- 
throned herself, while I subsided into a 
vacant chair by Madame D’Esterres. 
The old lady was, or pretended to be, a 
great botanist, so I made my first on- 
slaught with due care and effect. 

**As I was coming home yesterday 
evening, Madame, I saw several very 
fine specimens of the plant for which 
you have been inquiring. I regretted 
that I was in too great haste to stop and 
obtain any for you, but I remember the 
cxact spot—it is not very far off—and, if 
you are not afraid of the sun, we can 
easily walk there and obtain it.” 

“* Grace 4 Dieu /—in this sun!” cried 
the old lady aghast. ‘‘ Why, I should 
infallably have ux coup de soleil! Not 
but that I would give a good deal for 
the plant. You are sure it was the ——” 
and here she muttered some incompre- 
hensible botanical name. 

‘Perfectly sure—I recognized it at 
once,” said I unblushingly. ‘‘I would 
like very much to go and obtain it for 
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you, Madame—but the walk is long 
without a companion. J flattered myself 
that you would brave even the sun for 
such an object.” 

‘* Ah!” said the old lady, perceptibly 
softened, ‘‘ perhaps, mon brave, I might 
if I were younger—but Aé/as/ 1 yrow 
old. If I were only Adéle’s age now 


“Perhaps,” suggested I carelessly, 
** Mademoiselle Adéle would go in your 
stead ?” 

‘Ah! A very good idea,” cried she, 
evidently glad of any excuse to break up 
the animated conversation with Jack 
which had replaced the album. ‘‘Adéle, 
ma chére enfant, go get your hat, to go 
to walk with Monsieur Leigh.” 

Mademoiselle Adéle looked up, ard 
opened her large dark eyes very wide 
indeed. 

*“ To do what, ma tante ?” 

Here I struck in. 

‘*T have just told Madame D’Esterres 
that I saw on yesterday some very fine 
specimens of plants, which she wishes 
you to get for her, mademoiselle.” 

‘‘And pray, monsieur,” said the young 
girl saucily, ‘‘ why do not you get them 
—since you saw them, and I did not?” 

“Tl am going to do so, mademoiselle, 
but the walk is long—and, as Madame 
D’Esterres can not accompany me her- 
self, she has promised me a substitute.” 

Oh,” said the little lady, flushing 
up with piqued resentment, ‘‘1 am to 
go as my aunt’s substitute, am I? J/a- 
dame, ma tante, will you please be kind 
enough to lend me one of your caps, that 
I may heighten the illusion of your pre- 
sence to Monsieur Leigh ?” 

“Chut!” said ma fante shortly. 
‘Don’t be silly, Jetite. Go, get your 
hat, and let us hear no more about it.” 

Mademoiselle Adéle was always a mo- 
del of obedience. She went at once— 
but she gave me a glance, in so doing, 
that savored of anything in the world 
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save amiable intentions for the projected 
walk. 

I take things placidly as a rule, how- 
ever, and I only walked out into the hall, 
and stood in the door, waiting her re- 
turn. After a while she came, looking 
so fresh and lovely in her becoming hat, 
her dainty walking-jacket, and exquisite 
gloves, that I had much ado to keep up 
my outward appearance of nonchal- 
ance. 

I did keep it up, however, and strolled 
along by the side of the fair Creole, look- 
ing as serene and impassive as if I had 
not plainly perceived that there was a 
storm of some sort working in her breast. 
I was fully determined that, in any case, 
she should open the engagement herself, 
so I let all the little pettish movements 
and gestures pass unheeded, and after a 
while /a delle broke into speech. 

‘*Well, Monsieur, I hope you are sat- 
isfied—now that you have dragged me 
out in this sun—and for nothing, too! 
If I don’t get a coup de soleil before I 
reach the house again, it will be none of 
your fault !” 

“If you do get it, mademoiselle, it 
will certainly be none of my fault, or the 
sun’s either, for that matter. I never 
saw a more inoffensive luminary—and 
there is a delightful breeze stirring !” 

‘1 am sure I don’t know where it can 
be, then,” said Mademoiselle petulantly 
—although the breeze in question was 
softly fluttering to and fro her rose-co- 
lored ribbons—‘ And I am sure I think 
it is abominably warm. Thank you, no 
—you need not ‘relieve me of my fan.’” 

And she swayed the carved toy back 
and forth so violently that a small hurri- 
cane was the result. I took it coolly— 
as coolly as I should have taken a verit- 
able hurricane—and after a time the 
tempest in a tea-pot subsided. Then 
there came a lull and a silence, which 
my companion was again the first to 
break. 
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**How far off is the horrid place to 
which we are going ?” 

**T really don’t know.” 

“You don’t know. Why !—haven’t 
you been there?” 

** No—yes—that is, I suppose so.” 

She turned round and stared at me. I 
expect there was an amused gleam in 
my eyes, for suddenly her own face re- 
laxed into a smile. 

**Come, Monsieur,” she said, drop- 
ping the petulant tone, and suddenly 
assuming that which was natural with 
her, ‘‘ whut is the use of all this? Be 
candid. You know you don’t care any 
more about ma fante’s silly plants than 
—well, than I do! And I very much 
doubt if you have ever seen the one in 
question—or would know it if you did 
see it. Tell me, then, what is the mean- 
ing of this eccentric whim, and I will 
try to forgive you for bringing me out to 
broil?” 

** Mademoiselle,” 


I said gravely, 
** you see before you a convicted impos- 
tor, who has nothing to do but throw 


himself on your mercy. I have indeed 
never seen the plant, and you are per- 
fectly right in supposing that I would 
not know it if I did see it. I have told 
your aunt an egregious falsehood, and I 
have entrapped you into a broiling walk 
to make this humiliating confession.” 

She looked at me for a moment with 
a queer, penetrating look, as if deciding 
whether or nol was in earnest—then 
gave a low laugh, and a slight shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“* Eh, bien! it is no more than I sus- 
pected. And now, Monsieur, I think the 
best thing we can do is to retrace our 
steps to the house.” 

“No! By heaven, no!” cried I ve- 
hemently, and for a moment suffering 
myself to drop my mask of indifference. 
“Do you think I am going. to throw 
away the chance on which I have staked 
so much; for which I have waited so long?” 
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She drew back, slightly startled, and 
somewhat haughty. 

‘‘Monsieur, pardon me. 
comprehend.” 

“* Adéle,” I said passionately, ‘* don’t 
tell me that! Don’t tell me that you 
have not seen through the shallow pre- 
tence I have acted for these weeks past ! 
Don’t tell me that you—you, of all wo- 
men—have not known that, while I 
seemed to listen to others, I saw only 
you, that no smile of your lip, no tone 
of your voice, has been lost to me, and 
that I love you! I love you!” 

I think that, for once in her life, Ma- 
demoiselle Adéle was slightly surprised, 
at least she simulated the emotion very 
well, if it did not really exist. She 
looked at me for a moment in silent as- 
tonishment, then she said gravely: 

‘* Monsieur, suffer me to remind you 
that this is an unseemly jest, especially 
from Miss Crawford’s admirer.” 

‘*Miss Crawford’s admirer! It can 
not be that such an artifice as ¢hat blind- 
ed you for a moment, Adéle ?” 

**How dare you call me ‘ Adéle?’” 
she said—but her voice trembled, and 
she was visibly softening. 

**T dare because I love you—and be- 
cause you have not yet forbidden me to 
do so,” said I, gaining fresh courage 
and assurance with every moment. 

“You love me! Ah, it is easy to say 
so—but where are your proofs, Mon- 
sieur ?” 

**In your own heart,” said I boldly. 
*“Come, come, Adéle—whomever else 
my attentions to Miss Crawford deceiv- 
ed, they did not deceive you—you have 
felt all the time that this devotion was a 
mere ruse de guerre /—you have known 
all the time that I loved you, and you 
only !” 

By this time I had taken both her 
hands, which she made no effort to draw 
from me—on the contrary, they rested 
quite passive in my clasp, while a mo- 


I do not 
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guer gleam came into the dark eyes lift. 
ed to my face. 

“* Eh bien, monami/ Granting that 
I knew all this, what then?” 

‘““What then? Only this—that you 
may play fast and loose with Jack, and 
turn poor Crawford’s head with gay co- 
quetries to your heart’s content, but I 
am made of a different metal, and you 
shall settle my fate and your own before 
I let you stir from this spot. Look up, 
mignonne ma belle! Only one word— 
what is it ?” 

What that word was, the reader has 
leave to guess from the sequel. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


‘¢ My dear fellow,” said Jack impres- 
sively, seizing my hand and shaking it 
as if it had been a pump-handle. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow, I am your debtor for life.” 

‘So! the matter is settled then, is 
it?” said I, releasing my hand some- 
what ungraciously, and taking his arm 
to lead him out of earshot of the gay 
fishing party. 

** Settled?—yes. She is an angel, 
And you—you are a brick !” 

‘*Thank you. But I doubt whether 
Madame D’Esterres would say as much, 
if she knew the secret of my sudden bo- 
tanical fever. _Never mind about that, 
however, a sacrifice for a friend counts 
as no sacrifice at all. You are sure it is 
settled ?” 

‘Perfectly sure. And, Frank, that 
girl must be desperately in love with me, 
for would you believe that she absolutely 
proposed an elopement herself?” 

“Ah! Didshe? But then the warm 
in clime are warm in blood you know— 
and she recognizes the fact that it is her 
only hope of escape from her Cerbe- 
rus.” 

** Proposed it herself, by Jove !” said 
Jack, on whom this seemed to have 
made a deep impression. ‘‘/ should 
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never have thought of it, yon know, 
Frank—but it is a good idea, isn’t it ?” 

“*Very good. And pray what would 
you nave done ?” 

‘¢Gone to the dragoness, of course, 
and requested the hand of her niece in 
due form.” 

«And seen the niece whisked off to 
Martinique and married to M. Louis 
D’Esterres in due form! No, no! there 
isno hope there, and she, being a sen- 
sible girl, knows it. In my opinion the 
best thing you can do is to follow her 
advice.” 

* Of course,” said Jack, with some- 
thing of a recognized air. ‘‘ Of course. 
A man can’t exactly hang back when his 
lady-love takes the initiative in this sort 
of style. But the fact is, Frank, I don’t 
see how the thing is geing to be man- 
aged! It is very easy to say elope, but 
the doing of it is quite different, especi- 
ally with that old Hecate watching every 
look and tone of one.” 

“But you have thought of some 
plan?” 

“Plan! No, nor the shadow of one. 
Come, Frank—there’s a good fellow— 
help me, won’t you? Think of some- 
thing for me.” 

“Hold your tongue, then, for five 
minutes, and let me think,” said I. 

Jack obeyed, and even before the five 
minutes were ended, I looked up with a 
smile. 

“T have it, Jack.” 

** Have you?” said Jack, but without 
brightening visibly. ‘‘ Well, let us hear 
it.” 

“This then,” said I, proceeding ra- 
pidly to sketch off a plan of action. ‘In 
the first place you must sprain your an- 
cle, or do something else to yourself on 
the way home, so as to be laid up and 
lull all suspicion—for old Madame 
D’Esterres is sharp as a file in the inte- 
rests of her beloved Louis—then I will 
ride over to Chester, just across the 
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river in Alabama, to-morrow morning, 
and obtain a license for you—and 
then I will induce Madame D’Esterres 
to allow her niece to take a drive with me 
to-morrow evening. We will drive 
straight to Chester, and meanwhile you 
can cure your sprained ankle, slip out, 
get ahorse, and follow us—then the civil 
marriage can take plaee, and after that 
Madame D’Esterres can not refuse her 
consent to the religious ceremonv, which 
(as Mademoiselle Adéle is a Catholic) 
can not be performed without her con- 
sent. Will that do?” 

** Capitally,” answered Jack—but he 
spoke soberly, and it was evident that 
my gay friend had not counted on such 
an immediate noosing. ‘‘ Capitally; 
but, Frank, to-morrow’s very soon. 
Don’t you think it would be better— 
more delicate, in fact—to defer the mat- 
ter a while?” 

“You know best, of course,” said I 
carelessly, ‘‘ but I give you warning that 
Madame D’Esterres is not to be relied 
on for a single day; and I don’t know 
what Mademoiselle Valdor will think of 
delay, when she hasshown herself willing 
for haste.” 

“Well, well, perhaps you are right! 
But, by Jove, I did not think when [ 
came down here to go away as Benedict. 
Frank, you are the best of friends, and I 
can not tell you how mtch I am indebt- 
edto you for your service in this mat- 
ter.” 

‘*Pray don’t mention it,” said I. 
** And Jack—you are not afraid to trust 
your bride-elect with me to-morrow ?” 

“ Afraid! What do you mean?” 

*¢ Afraid that I shall steal a march on 
you at the last moment.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders with a 
faint and somewhat scornful smile. 

‘* My dear fellow, do your worst. And 
even if my bride-elect skoudd desert mez 
at the last moment—than which there 
are few things more unlikely—I would 
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not be left without some grains of conso- 
lation. But you would not reckon on 
the possibility, Frank, if you only knew 
how desperately in love she is.” 

‘“You are a conceited puppy, Jack, 
and deserve a lesson—but whether you 
will ever get it is another question. Now 
shall we go back to the party ?” 

We went back accordingly, and if, for 
the rest of the afternoon, Jack was ra- 
ther silent and Mademoiselle Valdor ra- 
ther distrait, Miss Crawford and myself 
covered the short-comings of both, and 
the old Georgia woods were ringing with 
gay peals of laughter when the dusk 
came on, and we slowly took our home- 
ward way. 

Just before we reached Bellevue, how- 
ever, an accident occurred which rather 
checked our gaiety. In attempting to 
dismount suddenly from his horse, Jack 
fell back with a sharp cry, was found to 
have sprained his ancle, and with heart- 
rending groans was conveyed into the 
house, to be resigned into Aunt Sarah’s 
hands, and be bandaged in linen and 
saturated in arnica to her heart’s con- 
tent. 

The next morning I rode over to Ches- 
ter, obtained the license, and made an 
appointment with an obliging magistrate, 
who had sufficient discretion to abstain 
from asking any questions. 

When the afternoon came, I ordered 
a light buggy and fast trotter round to 
the door, and then made my appearance 
in the drawing-room armed for victory. 

** Mademoiselle,” I said to Adéle, who 
sat in her accustomed seat with all her 
accustomed languor, ‘‘I hope you have 
not forgotten your appointment with 
Miss Crawford for this afternoon—and I 
hope Madame will have no objection to 
your keeping it.” 

** May I go, ma ¢ante?” inquired the 
young intriguante, looking up at her 
aunt. ‘I promised Miss Crawford to 
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come and practice a new duet with her; 
may I go?” 

‘* Who is going with you?” asked her 
aunt, who had been so much delighted 
at Jack’s accident, that she seemed really 
quite amiable. 

‘Monsieur Leigh has promised to 
drive me over.” . 

‘¢ Monsieur Leigh is not exactly a cha- 
perone, ma chére enfant.” 

*©Oh! but we are in Rome now, ma 
tante, and we must do as the Romans 
do. Come, do not break poor Monsieur 
Leigh’s heart—he wishes so much to see 


‘Miss Crawford, and he dare not go with- 


out me.” 

‘* He dare not indeed!” I said laugh- 
ingly. ‘* Pray, Madame, be kind. Sure- 
ly it is not necessary to maintain the eti- 
quette of Martiniqne in the back-woods 
of Georgia.” 

‘You may go then, ma Petite,” said 
the old lady graciously. ‘‘ And as for 
you,” she added, shaking her fan at me, 
while Adéle ran off to change her dress, 
**T expect you to take good care of her, 
and bring her back safe and sound—do 
you hear?” 

**T hear, Madame, and to hear is to 
obey.” 

“Eh, bien! But then you see I do 
not like the wicked eye of that horse of 
your’s,”’ : 

‘*The horse is a lamb, I assure you, 
Madame.” 

“* Ma foi! He had better be. For 
what would my poor Louis say if his des- 
tined bride was brought back to him 
with a broken nose !” 

‘¢ What will your poor Louis say when 
his destined bride does not come back at 
all,” I thought. But I only said, ‘I 
shall guard her as well as if-1 were Louis 
himself, Madame.” 

And the next moment the destined 
bride of Louis appeared. 

“You had better look after Jack,” I 
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said in a low voice to Aunt Sarah as I 
passed. ‘I have anidea that he mears 
to get up and go out this afternoon.” 

‘Get up and go out!” she gasped. 

‘“‘T suspect as much, and, as it might 
result in very serious consequences, I 
thou,ht it better to warn you. Good- 
bye.” 

But Aunt Sarah did not even hear me 
—she was off to Jack’s room, to block his 
intention in embryo. 


We are off, over brush, bank, 


*« She is won ! 
and scaur, t 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow-——, 


said ¥ laughingly, as I sprang to the seat 
beside Adéle, gathered up the reins, and 
sent “Satan” off at arapid pace. ‘‘ My 
darling, my darling, the game is our 
own at last.” 

“Oh! is it not ¢ves charmante /” she 
cried, clasping her hands with delighted 
effusion, as if eloping was the best joke 
in the world. ‘And ma fante herselt 
to give me permission to come! What 
will she say—when she knows ?” 

‘Tt will not much matter, then, what 
she says,” rejoined I coolly. ‘‘ Besides 
I think she will be reasonable—there 
will be no use in being anything else, 
you know—and then, ma belle, what a 
happy life we shall have.” 

“*But poor Monsieur Stedman. Don’t 
be angry with me, Frangois, but indeed 
I am very sorry for him.” 

**Don’t waste your sweet compas- 
sion,” said I gaily. ‘* Jack will do very 
well after the first shock, and be a wiser 
man for it. He needs just such a lesson, 
for he 7s not a little of a puppy now.” 

“*A what, Francois ?” 

‘* A puppy, my angel; that 1s, prone 
to think himself irresistible. He laughed 
to scorn the idea of my rivalry, and 
dared me to do my worst—now I will 
show him what my worst is.” 

“Did he laugh to scorn the idea of 
your rivalry ?” 

‘* He did indeed.” 
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‘*Then,” said the little lady viciously, 
**I do hope that he w#// feel it—dread- 
fully.” 

“TI don’t,” said I magnanimously. 
‘*For Jack is really the best of fellows. 
and you must learn to like him, mignou- 
ze, if only for my sake.” 

““Ah! Anything would be easy to do 
for that,” said she gently. 

And you may be sure that, at this 
point, Jack dropped out of the conversa- 
tion very entirely. 

An hour or two later, Adéle Valdor 
and Francis Leigh were pronounced, in 
due form, man and wife, and hardly had 
the last words of the ceremony been ut- 
tered, and the urbane Mr. S offered 
his congratulations, when a slight scuffie 
was heard at the door, which was burst 
open the next moment, and Jack him- 
self rushed into the room. 

He looked so tragic in his dark som- 
brero, and dusty riding-boots—almost a 
second Master of Ravenswood in general 
ensemble—that Adéle gave a little scream, 
and caught my arm convulsively when 
he came to a stand in the midst of us. 

There was a pause all round; and 
then Jack—who was master of the situa- 
tion, and felt as much—turned to the 
magistrate. 

** You have married this lady and gen- 
tleman, sir ?” 

**Just married them,” answered that 
worthy, slowly rubbing his hands over 
one another. ‘‘If you are a friend of 
the parties, sir, you have arrived in time 
to offer your congratulations.” 

**T will offer them presently,” said 
Jack grimly. ‘‘ Allow me to see the li- 
cense.” 

‘* All regular, sir,” said Mr. S——, as 
he handed the license into Jack’s hand. 

The latter cast his eye quickly over it, 
and then returned it with a bow which 
evidently awed the recipient. 

** You are satisfied, sir ?” 

“ Perfectly satisfied—ot what I wished 
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to know,” was the reply. 

Then he turned and came to me, look- 
ing so pale and determined that Adéle 
almost took leave of her senses. 

‘“*Oh! Monsieur Stedman,” she cried 
entreatingly, “‘it was all my fault. I 
am the one to blame. Don’t blame poor 
Frangois! Don’t——” 

‘* Mademoiselle, moderate your fears,” 
said Jack, uncovering himself with a 
grand air of courtesy, which it would 
have been difficult to surpass. ‘I ac- 
quit you of any blame—it is the nature 
of women to be coquettes, and of men 
to be fools—and I do not think I shall 
die of a broken heart because of your de- 
sertion. I hope you will have a happy 
life, though I must say that I don’t think 
you have begun it very auspiciously. 
Perhaps, if you are convinced that I have 
no sanguinary intentions towards him, 
you will now suffer me to exchange a 
few words with your husband.” 

Adéle fell back, a little ashamed, and 
I turned and walked down the room with 
my injured friend. It was rather a long 
room, and when we reached the ocher 
end of it, we both paused and faced each 
other. 

** Well, Frank !” 

‘Well, Jack!” 

Then came a pause. I knew it de- 
pended upon a mere chance what the 
next words were to be, and I drew my 
breath as one draws it when the order 
**Charge !” sounds down the lines. I 
knew it depended upon a mere chance 
whether Jack would take the whole mat- 
ter as a practical jest and laugh it off in 
his genial way, or whether he would se- 
riously accuse me of dishonor, forswear 
our friendship, and perhaps send a chal- 
lenge, and a choice of weapons! My 
heart gave two or three quick throbs, for 
a misgivlng of this sort had never cross- 
ed my mind before, and I would almost 
sooner have surrendered my newly made 
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bride than my friend, my comrade, my 
more than brother. 

I think something of this must have 
been written on my face, for the brown 
eyes that were reading it grew suddenly 
soft and bright, a brilliant gleam swept 
over the mouth, and I knew my dear old 
Jack again. 

‘*Well, Frank,” he cried cheerily, 
**the race is yours, my boy, and the 
palm for finesse as well. Bless my,soul ! 
what a diplomatist was spoiled when you 
took to Blackstone! And it would not 


serve you to carry off the lady, without 
makingafoolofme,too. Frank, Frank! 
That such a thing should be told—and 
Why, £¢ tu, Brute was nothing 


of ws / 
to it !” 

“It could only be told of us, Jack,” 
said I, taking the hearty, outstretched 
hands, and shaking them almost off. 
‘No ordinary friends would dare such a 
venture against cach other, just as no 
ordinary friendship would stand such a 
gale. But ours is only the stauncher, 
ch, old fellow?” 

‘Only the stauncher,” echoed Jack. 
‘And on my honor, Frank, Mademoi- 
selle Adéle is everything that is bewitch- 
ing, you know; but still, I had rather it 
was you than I who filled the present 
highly interesting pos'tion. But I say, 
my boy, how about the Martinique invie 
tation ?” 

‘* How about it? Why it is yours, of 
course. You must cut the law, Jack, 
and come over and live on oranges.” 

‘* With all my heart,” said Jack, ‘‘and 
now shall we go back to La Madame, 
who is looking rather apprehensively 
this way? What a precious row you'll 
have with the old aunt, Frank. I am de- 
lighted that it is not I who “have to face 
the storm of her wrath.” 

‘‘You are a veritable philosopher, 
Jack,” said I, laughing. ‘‘I believe you 
are already well content with every 
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feature of the new arrangement.” 

“‘With all, save one,” saidhe. ‘I 
don’t grudge you the pretty little co- 
quette on her Martinique plantation ; I 
don’t envy you the delightful dragoness 
for an aunt, or the amiable Louis for a 
cousin; I don’t object either to the glory 
or the é/at of the matter—but, confound 
it, Frank, I do object to being so com- 
pletely outwitted !” 

“‘Ah! you confess that I have outwit- 
ted you ?” 

“Confess! What else is left me to 
do, after playing in your hands so egre- 
giously. Yes! If it is any source of 
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pleasure to you, my friend, exult in the 
proud reflection that you have fairly out- 
witted me—Jack Stedman !” 

A conclusion in which, I think, the 
reader will fairly coincide. 

Madame D’Esterres proved reasonable, 
and reconciled herself to the inevitable 
with a tolerable grace, her great conso- 
lation being that the fortunate man was 
not ‘‘that odious Monsieur Stedman.” 
A priest was sent for, we had a grand 
wedding at Bellevue, and I shall be glad 
to see any of my friends at Martinique, 
where Jack is enjoying a visit of indefi- 
nite length. 





THE JEFFERSONIAN AND JACKSONIAN SCHOOL OF POLITICS. 


E think those who have been 


ingeguye| 

ILLS : ; 

wh candid and reflecting readers of 
DAALS] the political articles published 
in this magazine, have become aware of 


the distinction between the two schools 
of political philosophy which divide those 


claiming to be Democrats. However 
patent to the critical mind the existence 
of two schools of ethics within the De- 
mocratic party, for two centuries there 
has been no definite popular understand- 
ing of it. This unreal, because unna- 
tural condition of wilful purblindness, 
was encouraged by shortsighted politi- 
cians, who thought a doctrinal difference 
they did not have the courage to sift to 
its foundation, could be safely ignored. 
All endeavors of the thinkers to find the 
common ground for a unity of Demo- 
cratic faith, have been uniformly dis- 
couraged for over thirty years ; while the 
doctrinal cause of divergence between 
the two wings of the party has constant- 
ly increased, and ended finally, of logi- 
cal necessity, in a formal division of the 
organization. As there are none now so 
blind as not to understand the logical 
_ lesson experience in the school of adver- 


sity has alone been able to teach the 
masses, professing Democratic princi- 
ples, that the doctrinal differences which 
caused the division of their organization 
should have been fully discussed and 
the creed eliminated of its errors; so 
that there should be but one opinion 
about a return to the principles which 
first enabled the organization to act 
unitedly in enforcing a thoroughly de- 
fined philosophical policy upon the coun- 
try. 

In our opinion, this is the all-impor- 
tant subject-matter for the consideration 
of Democrats and of Republicans. It 
is the first step to be taken, which, if 
not taken now, will never be, and with- 
out which all others taken by us will be 
abortive as the house built upon sand. 
Hence we recur continually to the inter- 
nal affairs and past folly of the Demo- 
cracy. We must first set ourselves tho- 
roughly right before we pretend to set 
the country back to the republican tack. 
The cords which once bound so many 
million hearts in the old republican or- 
ganization—what were they? Let this 
be the universal cry, and let there be a 
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univorsal search to find them out, and 
to gather them into a well-defined creed. 
A party no more than a church can ne- 
glect its faith in its original creed with- 
out falling to pieces. Men once united 
in great affairs of religion or politics ne- 
ver divide while they adhere to the com- 
mon principles which originally united 
them. Why do we see so many sects? 
Because Christians do not keep to the 
‘*faith once delivered to the saints.” 
The party which Jefferson organized 
upon a well-defined political creed, was 
republican. The value and sufficiency 
of the creed of that organization was de- 
monstrated in its practical application to 
the government of the party, and in the 
administration of the States-Union sys- 
tem. It gave satisfaction every way and 
every where for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It was a party creed based upon 
and in harmony with the institutions of 
this country. It was not abandoned 
from any open dissatisfaction, but only 
as the encroachment of arbitrariness na- 
turally made inroads upon the States- 
Union system. 

Mark well this point. The Jefferso- 
nian school of American politics gave 
way only to that degeneracy which des- 
troyed the Federal system of union be- 
tween the States. There are none to 
gainsay this historical fact, which we de- 
clare to be a natural sequence of the re- 
lation of the Jeffersonian creed to the 
system. They stood together; they fell 
together. Indeed, the Jeffersonian 
school was organized for the express 
purpose uf maintaining the system of 
government organized upon republican 
and federal principles, as defined in the 
written constitution of the States and of 
the States-Union. What then shall we 
not say of the wicked folly which gra- 
dually abandoned the State rights prin- 
ciples of that creed through a deliberate 
policy of compromise with the monarchi- 
calor ‘‘ national” tendency of the North- 
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ern States? What well-disposed, intel- 
ligent lover of republicanism will not 
unite with us in condemning and ex- 
posing this grave political apostacy ? We 
say apostacy, because the folly of it is 
too apparent to be ascribed to incapacity 
to understand its nature; and there was 
too much discussion by those who clear- 
ly saw the fatal result from the. begin- 
ning of the school of politics which 
found its figurehead in Andrew Jackson. 
He was not the master mind of the 
school, but an accidental chief, as Lin- 
coln was in the camp of the Yankee im- 
perialists. Neither of these men under- 
stood the philosophy of the school of 
politicians with which they respectively 
acted an important but blindfolded part. 
Both were honest, self-willed, but un- 
educated politicians; and were, conse- 
quently, used and abused by the skilled 
and learned superior minds to whom 
they were obliged to trust the direction 
of public and party affairs. 

Such a man as a popular executive of 
the States-Union gave, and will always 
give, an arbitrary direction to public af- 
fairs. The reason is-obvious. Execu- 
tive responsibility decreases in the ratio 
it is divided among, or directed by, a 
number of scheming minds superior to 
the acting President. General Jackson 
was by nature, and military experience 
and fame, rendered arbitrary; though 
he mastered others, he never learned to 
govern himself well. As an executive 
of a States-Union, he found himself an 
unqualified statesman; of the philoso- 
phy of the system he knew as little as he 
did of astronomy, where he was so pro- 
foundly ignorant that he died believing 
the sun revolved round the earth. He 
was a sterling Democrat by instinct ; but 
by habit and military education uneasy 
under constitutional restraints upon ex- 
ecutive power, when he was the execu- 
tive. This bias of his nature was, un- 
fortunately, seized upon by his confiden- 
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tial advisers, whom he confided in the 
more as they humored his weak side, to 
set him and his administration against 
the Jeffersonian school, under the lead 
of Calhoun, which constantly persisted 
in administering the government of the 
States-Union on the theory of their strict 
constitutional - construction-States-rights 
creed. The conflict was grave and all- 
important. It marks the period of De- 
mocratic apostacy from republicanism. 
Till Jackson appeared as a Presidential 
aspirant in 1823, the term ‘‘ Democratic” 
had not been applied to the republican- 
ism of the Jeffersonian school, nor until 
then the term ‘‘ national” to Federal po- 
litics. The General Government here- 
tofore had always been known as the 
‘Republic of the United States;” but 
then it came to be spoken of by the 
Whigs as the ‘‘ national government,” 
and as “the nation.” These new terms 
were unhesitatingly accepted by the new 
Jacksonians; and thence originated an 
opposition school of politics within the 
Republican organization. The new 
name introduced new manners and new 
doctrines. The reason of this depar- 
ture is, of course, susceptible of philo- 
sophical explanation. Large bodies of 
men do not take departures without some 
cause of action. This new school justi- 
fied themselves not upon a regard of 
obedience to conviction of the right ; but 
solely, at that period, on the plea of 
“expediency.” They did not professed- 
ly abandon the Jeffersonian creed, but 
soothed the alarmed Republicans by 
saying that the change of party name 
and new designation of politics was a 
mere stroke of policy, to enable them to 
continue their hold upon the Northern 
States. Thus it was admitted that some- 
body was to be deceived by their political 
immorality; but that that somebody did 
not mean themselves nor their republi- 
can associates. The new school was as 
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sincere in this profession as it is possible 
for a set of politicians to be who can not 
trust their principles, but confess judg- 
ment by seeking to obtain by hook-and- 
crook (expediency,) that which they 
think can not be theirs by an honorable, 
open avowal of the principles which alone 
are the result of a legitimate party 
existence. This new school introduced 
confusion and sowed the seeds of ulti- 
mate disintegration in the Republican 
organization; it deluded thousands, de- 
ceived itself, and brought ruin upon the 
country. The strangers whom it de- 
ceived into its ranks undid it, by being 
there what they would have been if it 
had displayed its true principles—ene- 
mies. The test of Democracy became 
so latitudinarian, that a motley crew of 
political creeds were gathered into the 
Democratic party of this section. Men 
came to rejoice in the silly test that who- 
ever ‘‘ votes the Democratic ticket is a 
good Democrat.” 

By this meansthe Northern wing of the 
original Republican party became an or- 
ganized expediency for the hypocritical 
office-seeking of all creeds and condi- 
tions. The men who gathered this hete- 
rogeneous mass of incongruous elements 
from the ignorant of a population con 
stantly increasing, not through a natu- 
ral growth, but by large bodies of fo- 
reign emigrants flocking here yearly, 
passed off the stage of human action, 
and left the politics of the party to be 
shaped by such representatives as this 
unconverted, uneducated mass should 
choose to succeed them. It took all the 
ingenuity the leaders of the Jacksonian 
school of Democracy could exert to keep 
up with the delusion which expediency 
required. What could they do toward 
converting to Republican principles the 
raw material added constantly to the 
party, when they were procured by keep- 
ing these principles in the back ground? 
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Is it any wonder the distinctive charac- 
ter of Jeffersonian Republicanism was 
finally obliterated from the mind of the 
Northern wing of the party? Ask your- 
selves what would have been the effect 
upon any church if it had adopted a 
similar expedient course toward any 
other denomination, or to sinners in ge- 
neral. Evidently gain of numbers, who 
are not proselytes, will ruin any organiza- 
tion based on moral principles, if per- 
sistently introduced. 

However, the danger in this case was 
effectually disguised from vulgar eyes by 
the assumption of the popular appella- 
tion of Democracy. It was difficult for 
common observers to apprehend how an 
organization, assuming a more liberal 
name, could be thereby taking steps 
which were calculated to lead it toward 
imperialism. It would not have followed 
if the voters to be caught had been edu- 
cated Democrats or Republicans. Nor 
would a church suffer in pursuing a simi- 
lar policy, to iucrease its membership, 
if men were born Christians, and not 
sinners. Men are not born republican, 
but have to be made so by being edu- 
cated into republicanism. The vast 
hordes of foreigners gathered into the 
Democratic party, by the talismanic 
word ‘* Democracy,” were very far from 
being ** Democrats.” They were anxious 
to become Democrats; but :as that was 
the work of timely education, and a 
long-time residence in the midst of re- 
publican institutions, they were intro- 
duced to full citizenship, regardless of 
fitness. Once citizens and members of 
the Democratic party, they followed the 
bent of a bias formed in the old world, 
which, allied to the inherent disposition 
of human nature to slide into imperial- 
ism, proved entirely too much for an or- 
ganization which had deserted its creed, 
because it could not stem the tide. This 
statement sets its folly in colors too glar- 
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ingly ccnspicuous to require further no- 
tice in this place.* 

We turn now to view the effect of this 
new school of politics upon the Repub- 
licans of the South. Their labor system 
afforded time and means for the educa- 
tion of the mind’s ambition to acquire 
a high culture; hence it, the South, was 
always represented in the Legislative as- 
semblies of the States, and in Congress, 
by superior men of technical education ; 
they did not think of being politicians 
till they had qualified themselves to fill 
the positions to which they aspired with 
distinction. Hence they had not what 
we call *‘ progress,” but legal and social 
development ; the highest order, and the 
true object, of civilization. As their so- 
cieties were not constantly disturbed, like 
ours, by large additions of emigrants 
from foreign nationalities, it crystalized 
into a firm American product—into 
American Republican socialisms. They 
were for the most part descendants of the 
men who carried the country from its co- 
lonial dependence to an independent 
State Republicanism, and who, thirteen 
years later, established a States-Union 
among them. Thus they did not have 
the difficulties, dangers and temptations 





* We can not accept this part of our contributor’s 
essay. The mass of foreigners entering this country 
may be divided; as our own people, into two classes— 
one, the educated and those capable of receiving po- 
litical knowledge; and the other, the ignorant and 
those who can not obtain an idea of the ration of 
our government system, or who will not take time to 
reflect on the evident results of a proposed policy. If 
fitness for citizenship lay m a thorouh knowledge of 
the true principles of our system of government, it 
would be requisite not only to deny the nght to vote to 
two-thirds of foreigners, but to disfranchise two-thirds 
of ournative citizens. The fault lies with political lead- 
ers, with those who assume to expound Democratic 
doctrines. They have contented themselves with pla- 
titudes, when they should have given the people a tho- 
rough elementary knowledge. They were satisfied 
tO win victories by the means of the moment. A fair 
and frank exposition of Jeffersonian doctrines would 
have given the Democratic party a continual triumph. 
Those doctrines are easily comprehended by sensible 
men, educated or not, whether foreign or native born; 
and the mass of the people are sensible. As for a love 
of imperialism, that does not exist in the minds of fo- 
reign-born citizens, who suffered by it abroad, and do 
not care to have it follow them to this side of the At- 
lantic.—Epiror or THE OLp Guarp, 
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to encounter, which were peculiar to 
their old associates in the Northern 
States. It is much easier to be Repub- 
lican in the South than in the North. 
There, real and apparent interest com- 
bined to make and to keep them Repub- 
lican; here, apparent interest seemed to 
be adverse to real Republicanism. This 
in business, commercial and religious, 
as well as in political affairs. We do not 
concede that it was more than apparently 
so. There is now, and always was, a 
large minority in the Democratic party 
of this section, who have ever adhered 
understandingly to the Jeffersonian 
school of Republicanism. 

As a representative of the Republican 
minority in the Democratic organization 
in the North, we assume the right which 
duty imposes, to explain to our associ- 
ates the errors of the past, and the lesson 
experience and philosophy point out, 
to guide us in the future. We are not 
intent upon accusing nor of excusing; 
we have neither fear, nor favor, nor pre- 
judice, to keep us from knowing the 
whole truth, and shall not fail to declare 
itas we shall be able to discern it. If 
there had been none, or but a small 
emigration to the Northern section of the 
Union, the Jeffersonian school of politics 
would still be dominant in these States ; 
and instead of an unformed conglome- 
rate mass of confused nationalities, we 
should have Americanized societies as 
thoroughly Republican as the societies 
ofthe South in 1860. We are not quite 
satisfied that the Republican South did 
its full duty toward republicanizing this 
section. Looking fearfully upon the 
false course set afoot by the school which 
turned the North wing of the party into 
a conservation ‘‘ National” party, it 
withdrew too soon from the contest, and 
leaned too much on its self-sufficiency. 
It counted too contentedly upon saving 
itself, in withdrawing peaceably from the 
Northern States. Its hope of a glorious 
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and prosperous development in an inde- 
pendent Republic of the ‘‘ Confederate 
States of America,” prevented it from 
doing all it could to help Jeffersonian 
Democrats of the North to save the whole 


. country from an impending imperial na- 


tionalism. 

We are aware that despair of being 
able to remain in the Union, without 
losing its independence, induced the 
South to secede; but it cut loose too 
late to take no count of the West in its 
scheme of Republican independence. If 
it had made special use of leisure and 
superior culture to proselyte the West, 
and held to the Union till some overt 
attack upon State independence had de- 
monstrated to the bucolic West what it 
could not see in concurring events, how- 
ever pregnant with unmistakable 
meaning, it might have had a most pow- 
erful and necessary ally. There has 
been quite an extensive feeling among 
Western Democrats that the Southern 
Republicans treated them badly by leav- 
ing them alone to oppose the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Lincoln; and, the hostile 
treatment they received throughout and 
since the war, has not a little inclined 
them to look forward to a reorganization 
ot Jeffersonian Republicanism. There 
is no antipathy to a renewal of party as- 
sociation, but rather an anxious desire 
through it to escape from the evils of . 
consolidation. The principal difficulty 
will not be to come into party fellowship 
again, but to get clearly and advisedly 
back to the Jeffersonian creed. As of 
old, the party here is still pandering to 
the evil tendency of this section toward 
an imperial nationalism ; but the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine has gained many new 
friends in the last decade, and is now 
much better understood generally 
throughout the North. 

This is an unexpected result. The 
thinkers of this section devoted to Re- 
publicanism have been actively discus- 
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sing the nature and sphere of the States- 
Union system, as well as the ordinary 
party questions; and we have reason to 
rejoice in eur success. But for this great 
intellectual work Republicanism would 
have perished outright in the revolution 
set in motion by the Yankee scheme of 
empire. A great debt is due for this all- 
important public service, which can be 
fitly discharged by recognizing it as the 
base for a return to the first principles of 
our Republican institutions. It is the 
base to which Southern Republicans can 
help us rally the Democratic people, if 
they will insist upon it as a condition to 
coéperation with the ‘‘ Democratic par- 
ty.” As it was doctrinal issues which 
divided us before, it would be criminal 
to think of codperating without coming 
to an agreement of a creed of principles, 
because success upon any other 
base is improbableand undesirable. The 
philosophy of huntan affairs in general, 
and of our experience in particular, con- 
cur to warn us against a repetition of the 
folly of two divergent schools of politics 
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within the same organization. If we can 
not bring the Jacksonian school back to 
Republicanism, then there is the honor- 
able course left to us of reorganizing 
upon the Jeffersonian creed the Republi- 
can elements both North and South. 
We can not be too explicit, nor too ur- 
gent, in explaining and demonstrating 
that a refusal or untimely neglect to re- 
turn to the Jeffersonian creed of Repub- 
licanism, means a final abandonment of 
the States-Union system, and a further 
consolidation of the States into an em- 
pire. All we can do to prevent this 
dreadful catastrophe shall be done with 
an earnestness, which, we hope, will 
carry conviction to the hearts and minds 
of our fellow-countrymen. The crisis is 
too rugged and the interests at issue too 
all-important to permit any man devoted 
to the greatest of all liberties, that of 
free reciprocal development among Re- 
publican States, to refrain from the em- 
ployment of all his resources to save the 
States from the Yankee scheme of em- 
pire. 
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aT was a good many years ago, 
sir, but I remember it as if it 
was yesterday; and she was 
such a pretty creature, too.” 

** What was her name ?” asked I, no- 
ticing with surprise and some interest 
that the man’s eyes filled with tears, and 
that his rough voice perceptibly trem- 
bled. 

*‘Her name, sir? Well, her real 
name was Alice Hart, and in the com- 
pany we always called her Little Ally; 
but on the posters and play-bills she went 
by the name of Mademoiselle Zerloni. 
You know the fondness of the profession 
for a fine title. Her father and mother 


were both strolling players, and she had 
been on the boards herself almost as long 
as she had been in the world. But 
somehow or other—I don’t pretend to 
account for how it was—she did not 
seem tainted by the life. The tinsel and 
sawdust never struck into her nature as 
they do into that of most actresses of her 
class, and to the day of her death she 
was as fresh and innocent as if she had 
been the best lady in the land. She 
was so pretty, too—I doubt if any lady 
ever was prettier. When she was a lit. 
tle child and took children’s parts in tha 
pantomimes, walked on the tight-rope, 
danced fancy dances and the like, I used 
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to think she looked like an angel with 
her great blue eyes and her rich yellow 


curls. As she grew older her eyes 
seemed to grow bluer, but they never 
lost the look of the child in them—a 
frank, sweet look, such as I never saw in 
any others—and her hair was more like 
spun gold than anything else I, can 
think of. You see I speak of her as if I 
had known her all her life, and yet there 
was an interval of several years when I 
lost sighe of her entirely. Both her pa- 
rents and myself were strolling players, 
so we naturally took engagements when 
and where we could get them, and, na- 
turally also, they did not always fall to- 
gether. I was a young man playing 
leading parts in the company where I 
first saw Little Ally, (she was about two 
years old then, and had already been be- 
fore the footlights), and I kept the posi- 
tion till she was seven. Then I drifted 
off in other directions. When I saw 
her again she was sixteen, and one of a 
nondescript company in which I did the 
‘heavy’ business. Her father was dead 
by this time—it’s a hard life that strol- 
ling actors lead, sir, and they scarcely 
ever live to be very old, especially when 
they are given to tippling as much as he 
was—and her mother was a helpless sort 
of nobody that the management only re- 
tained in service on account of Ally. He 
knew better than to turn her adrift, for 
if he had done so, her daughter would 
have gone too, and that would have been 
equivalent to cutting off his right hand. 
Nobody was as ready and quick to take 
any part or do anything as Ally, and no- 
body ever brought down the house like 
she did. It was not only her beauty, 
but she had an arch grace of her own 
that I have never seen equalled. Some- 
times, when we went into districts where 
educated people were likely to come to 
our performances, we mounted a comedy 
of Shakespeare’s, and to see her as Ro- 
salind or Viola, well, sir, it was worth 
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travelling any distance for. That order 
of character was her specialty. She was 
too delicate and refined for broad come- 
dy, and as for tragedy, poor little dar- 
ling! she could not manage that at 
all.” 

‘*Was she leading lady?” asked I, 
becoming more interested as the man 
went on, and perceiving plainly that, 
whether I would or no, I was in for a 
story. 

**She was not engaged as leading 
lady, sir, but the manager gave her 
leading parts whenever he could do so 
without mortally offending the actress 
who was leading lady, and who was in- 
dispensable, because she did business 
that Ally could not have managed. 
Whenever he came across something 
light and graceful, something that need- 
ed careful acting, and yet was not too 
heavy or too tragic, he»was always sure 
to find an excuse for'throwing the ‘ first 
lady’ overboard, and giving the part to 
Ally. It was a little strange that this 
woman—a great, swarthy, black-eyed 
creature—never bore the child any ill- 
will for it. She would blaze out at the 
manager, and I think she sometimes 
made him see literal stars. but she never 
said a harsh word to Ally herself. In 
fact, I think she loved her almost as well 
as the rest of us did, and when the piti- 
ful end came, I saw her shed tears such 
as I did not think could ever have soft- 
ened the fierceness of those hard black 
eyes. 

‘* Well, sir, no doubt you think I am 
a garrulous proser, and I think myself 
that I’m getting on slowly. To come 
nearer the point of my story, then, short- 
ly after I joined the company, two new 
additions were made to it. One wasa 
young lion, (I should have said that we 
had a circus attached, and that even our 
dramatic exhibitions generally took place 
under canvass), and the other was a 
scene-painter. The animal was a mag- 
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nificent creature, and not more than half 
grown. We all admired him extremely, 
and paid a great deal of attention to him; 
but he took a fancy to nobody beside 
Ally. Soon the two were such friends 
that he was docile to the mere sound of 
her voice, and she could enter his cage 
and toss and tumble him about like a 
great Newfoundland dog. Hearing of 
this, the manager asked if she would be 
willing to make a public exhibition of 
the performance, which, considering 
that there had been no previous train- 
ing of any kind, was certainly remark- 
able. Ally consented readily, and Hu- 
bert—that was the lion—made no objec- 
tion, so Mdlle. Zerloni, the famous Lion 
Queen, was duly enrolled on our pro- 
gramme, and announced in our posters. 
As for the scene painter, he was an ad- 
dition that puzzled the most of us. Mr. 
Jacobs—that was"the manager—had ne- 


ver troubled hin.élf with anybody of the 
kind before; but he picked up this 
young man somewhere, and finding that 
he could do almost anything with colors, 
engaged him, the company said, as a 


sort of speculation. If so, the specula- 
tion succeeded better than speculations 
of the sort usually do. Young Worrell 
—that was the name he went by—paint- 
ed so well, that his scenes would have 
done credit to an artist, and were as 
much better than the horrible daubs we 
had been using, as nature is better than 
art. Besides this, he made himself use- 
ful in various ways. He could learn a 
part in shorter order, and play it with 
better spirit, than anybody else in the 
troup; he did not disdain a turn in the 
ring, if one of the equestrians chanced 
to be knocked up; and I’ve known him 
take one of the instruments when 
a member of the band was absent, and 
play it as well or better than its proprie- 
tor. In his own way, he was quite an 
Admirable Crichton, and since Admira- 
ble Crichtons are-not usually found in 
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strolling theatrical companies, he natu- 
rally excited a good deal of interest, and 
a great deal of curiosity. The interest, 
however, did not thrive, and the curiosi- 
ty found very little gratification. Mr. 
Worrell was very reticent about his past 
life, and despite his usual good-fellow- 
ship, there was a certain power of hau- 
teur about him, that made people shy of 
pressing their inquiries. For my part, 
I could not help thinking that this si- 
lence looked rather suspicious, especi- 
ally when coupled with the fact—patent 
enough to me—that he was no mere 
stroller like ourselves, but evidently a 
gentleman. How he had fallen, I had 
no means of knowing; but his real so- 
cial standing I never doubted for an in- 
stant. Gentlemanhood—the gentleman- 
hood of birth and rearing—was written 
all over him; and from his indolent, 
handsome face, to his delicate extremi- 
ties, there was not a personal mark that 
did not bear me out in my opinion. 
‘Well, sir, 1 am frank enough to say 
that from the first I never liked him. 
Perhaps it was the mystery about him 
which bred distrust; but distrust I cer- 
tainly felt—and that of a yery decided 
kind. Everybody else liked him, 
though; and everybody else sounded 
his praises, until I began to think that I 
must be a very churlish person; when 
what should I find but a companion in 
my dislike, and who should this compa- 
nion be but Hubert. What instinct 
possessed the beast, God only knows; 
but I have never seen any one thing 
hate another thing as much as he hated 
Worrell. He growled that low, menac- 
ing growl which, even though it comes 
from a cage, is enough to curdle one’s 
blood whenever he saw the young man, 
and if the latter persisted in coming 
about him, he grew almost frantic with 
rage. I have seen him leaping against 
the bars of isis cage, fairly quivering 
with fury, while Worrell stood on the 
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outside laughing and sometimes puffing 
tobacco smoke in his eyes. On such oc- 
casiors, I always thought how ill the 
man would have fared if the two could 
once have met as equals with no hand 
to turn the scale in favor of human pow- 
er. Not even Ally could quiet the lion 
when he was in one of these furies. I 
have seen her try often, and seen her 
fail as often. ‘Hate is stronger than 
love with him,’ Worrell would say; 
‘the brute is human in that respect at 
least.’ ” 

‘Then the Lion Queen did not share 
the dislike of her friend ?” 

‘‘The farthest in the world from it, 
sir. Poor Little Ally! Worrell had not 
been with us more than six weeks before 
I saw plainly how matters were drifting 
in that direction. He had a great power 
of fascination when he chose to exert 
it, and I think he exerted it to the full 
as far as she was concerned. At least, 
in a very short time, she was entirely 
infatuated with him. I gave her a 
warning or two—pointing out how little 
she knew of the man, and _ how far frem 
creditable that little was—but I soon 
found that I preached to deaf ears, so I 
finally held my tongue, and let matters 
take their course. The foolish child had 
all the glamour of a girl’s first fancy 
over her eyes; and you might as well 
have told her that the sun was not shin- 
ing in the heavens, as that Worrell was 
not everything she thought him. Soon 
all the company knew that little Ally 
was engaged to marry the scene painter. 
I thought Mr. Jacobs looked a little 
queer when he first heard this—then he 
laughed and said it was a good thing for 
him. ‘They'll be less likely to drift 
away after they are tied together,’ he 
said, ‘and the loss of either of them 
would be a very serious matter to me. I 
wish them joy, with all my _ heart.’ 
Still I could not forget his look; and one 
day, after thinking of it a good while, I 
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went to him and told him that if he 
knew anything against Worrell, any rea- 
son why Ally should not marry him, he 
owed it to the girl to give her a friendly 
warning in time. He looked a good 
deal surprised, and assured me that he 
knew nothing of the kind. ‘ Worrell is 
a first rate fellow,’ said he, ‘and certain 
to get on in the profession. As far as I 
know, there is not the least reason why 
Ally should not marry Aim.’ The accent 
on the last word struck me a little un- 
pleasantly. ‘Is there any reason, then, 
why he should not marry er ?’ asked I 
quickly. At this the manager shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘ None at all—if he don’t 
see it,’ answered he. And that was all 
the satisfaction I got from him. The 
conversation, however, did not leave an 
agreeable impression on my mind; and 
despite my efforts, I could not dismiss 
the uncomtortable thoughts which it 
suggested. 

‘* Matters went on quietly enough for 
a time, and then one day I noticed that 
Ally looked very pale, and that her eyes 
showed signs of weeping. Isoon made 
an opportunity to ask what was the mat- 
ter, and she told me that Worrell was 
going away, that he had received a let- 
ter on important business, and that he 
was to leave that day. I was a little 
startled at this, and asked if he had 
seen Mr. Jacobs. She said he had, and 
that everything was settled between - 
them. 

‘¢ «Keep up your heart, my dear,’ said 
I. ‘No doubt it is all right, and he will 
be back soon. Do you know where he 
is bound ?” 

‘¢ She shook her head, saying that he 
had told her nothing gbout his business 
or his destination only know that 
he is going,’ she “added, ‘and I feel 
sure that I shall never see him again.’ 

‘*T laughed at this, and attempted to 
cheer her; but I never saw more deep 
depression than that which weighed on 
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her. Try as I would, I could not make 
her smile, and the remembrance of her 
pitiful face haunted me all day. In the 
evening Worrell left. I saw him only 
for a moment, as he came and shook 
hands with me; but it struck me that he 
looked singularly flushed and excited, 
and that his eyes had a light in them 
like that of a person who has heard some 
good news. ‘Wish me luck, Mr. Ed- 
monds,’ he said; and when I told himI 
wished him all the luck in the world for 
Ally’s sake, he laughed. ‘ You only re- 
gard me in the light of an appendage of 
Ally’s,’ he said. ‘Well, I don’t know 
but that it is as good a position as I can 
hope to fill. Take good care of her, 
Mr. Edmonds; and be sure of one thing 
—any luck that befalls me, Ally shall 
share.’ 

‘¢ That was the last thing he said. I 
try sometimes to believe that he meant 
it—then at least. Well, he went, with- 
out telling anybody where he was going, 
and for: weeks we heard nothing of him. 
I think Ally expected that he would 
write; but he did not do so, and she 
would not admit that she was disappoint- 
ed. She grew strangely thin and pale, 
though, and lost all her brightness. 
Even when she was acting some gay 
part, the sadness did not leave her eyes, 
and day by day she seemed more changed 
from the girl who was once our centre of 
life. 

‘* About a month after Worrell left, 
we reached a town called Clinton—a 
large, handsome place, full of wealth and 
enterprise, where we intended to remain 
a fortnight, and expected to make a 
‘ great deal of money. As regards the 
last item, our expectations were fully re- 
alized. We drew crowded houses, and 
what with exhibitions and rehearsals, 
and mounting new novelties of various 
kinds, the whole company had_ their 
hands full of business. Everybody look- 
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ed bright, too, for money was flowing 
into the treasury, and in consideration 
of extra work, there were liberal extra 
wages paid all round. Ally was the only 
person who did not share in the general 
elation. She did everything that was 
required of her faithfully and uncom- 
plainingly; but nothing availed to 
lighten the shadow resting over her. 
One morning at rehearsal, she looked so 
unusually ill, that I went in the after- 
noon and told her she needed fresh air 
and exercise. The circus occupied pub- 
lic attention that time of day, and nei- 
ther she nor I were engaged in this; so 
I made her put on her bonnet and go to 
walk with me. It was a lovely rolling 
country round about Clinton, and we 
soon left the town behind and found 
ourselves among the green hills. The 
change did Ally good. Her eyes bright- 
ened, and a faint color came into her 
face. She talked, too, more than she 
had in a long time, and after a while be- 
gan to speak of Worrell. She was sure 
some harm had befallen him, she said; 
she had felt confident of it when he went 
away, and her conviction had grown 
stronger with every day of his absence. 
‘I don’t suppose I shall ever see him 
again, and perhaps I shall never even 
hear from him,’ she went on; ‘but I 
want you to remember, Mr. Edmonds, 
that I have never, for one moment, 
doubted or believed any evil of him. I 
trust him,’ she said, clasping her hands 
together like one in pain, ‘and I would 
not take anybody’s word, or anybody’s 
evidence against him.’ 

** ¢ Ally, dear,’ said I, ‘could you not 
forget him better if you thought him 
false ?? 

***T could not forget him if he were 
the worst man that ever lived !’ she cried 
out passionately. ‘ Why do you ask me 
such a question? He is not false! He 
has come to harm in some way. I shall 
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never see him again. But I believe in 
him now, and I will believe in him till I 
die.’ 

“The words had hardly left her lips, 
when there came the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs in our rear. I turned, and seeing 
that a party of equestrians were canter- 
ing down upon us, I drew Ally to one 
side. It was a beautiful stretch of level 
country just there, and the road was 
overshadowed by woods. She was walk- 
ing with her hat slung on her arm, and 
as she stepped aside, she paused under a 
large oak, making a lovely picture with 
the flickering sunlight falling over her. 
I was looking at her, instead of at the 
people who were approaching, so I had 
the full benefit of a change that, without 
any warning, came over her face. Her 
large eyes suddenly dilated, and a 
strangely startled expression sprang into 
them, while all the delicate color I had 
been so glad to see, fled away, and a 
stony whiteness came in its stead. In- 
voluntarily I followed the direction of 
her eyes, and there, in the midst of a 
gay party of fashionable ladies and gen- 
tlemen, was Worrell ! 

“‘The party swept by so quickly that 
I had not time for more than one aston- 
ished stare; but if I had doubted my 
eyes ever so much, or if I had been ever 
so much disposed to believe that some 
chance resemblance was deceiving me, 
the guilty pallor that swept over the 
cidevant scene-painter’s face, and the 
hasty impulse that made him pull his 
hat down over his averted eyes, would 
have amply served to convince me of 
his identity. Before I could do more 
than give one look of amazement, the 
cavalcade was gone; and turning round 
to Ally, I saw that she was leaning back 
Against the tree, white as death. 

**¢T knew this from the first, Ally,’ 
saidI; for I was so angry that I hardly 
remembered myself. ‘I knew from the 
first that he was not one of us, and that 
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he had it in him to be a scoundrel if he 
ever got the chance. Don’t grieve, girl 
—don’t waste a single tear on him! Let 
him be as fine a gentleman as he will, 
he is no more to be regretted than the 
dust under your feet. Put him out of 
your heart, and have done with it.’ 

‘All this, and a great deal more I 
said, without any effect. All the answer 
I got from Ally was a look I cannot des- 
cribe—a look such as a dumb brute 
sometimes wears when it has had a 
death-wound dealt to it. After a while 
she said, pitifully, ‘Takemehome.’ So 
I took her back; and after leaving her 
with her mother, I went to Mr. Jacobs 
and asked how much or how little he had 
known of Worrell. He soon admitted 
that he had known all the time that he 
was a gentleman; but added, that when 
he met him, he was in disgrace with his 
family, and next door to starvation. 
‘He had no idea that they would ever 
give him another chance,’ pursued the 
manager, ‘sol engaged him, and thought 
I was pretty sure of him for good. He 
belongs to one of the best families in the 
State; but he got into some scrape, and 
they threw him overboard to sink or 
swim as best he could.’ 

*** And you call yourself a friend of 
Ally, and never told her this ?’ 

**“1t was none of my concern,’ said 
he coolly. ‘Ifthe young man chose to 
marry a strolling actress, that was his 
own affair. And it was certainly doing 
well for her.’ 

***Doing well to marry a man who 
was such a rascal that his own family 
cast him off to starve? If he was a 
prince, I could not agree with you there, 
Mr. Jacobs!” 

***Perhaps not,’ said he, shrugging 
his shoulders; ‘ but I looked at the mat- 
ter from a common sense view. Worrell 
told me, when he went away, that he 
still meant to fulfill the engagement.’ 

‘** Why did he go? . 
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“‘¢He received a letter from some 
member of his family holding out hopes 
that if he returned, his father might re- 
ceive him into favor again. I know no- 
thing more than that.’ 

‘**T turned and went away without an- 
other word. I saw it all so plaanly—the 
whole story, and the inevitable end 
awaiting it from the first—that I won- 
dered how I had ever been so blind as to 
think any other conclusion possible. 
Poor little Ally! my heart bled for her, 
but I went at once and told her the whole 
story. She listened quietly till I got 
through, then thanked me for letting 
her know, and told me I need not be 
afraid, but that she would live under it. 
‘Grief don’t kill people, you know,’ she 
said; ‘and even if it did, I should be 
ashamed to die of such grief as this.’ 

“Well, sir, that night I was hurrying 
along behind the scenes, just before the 
curtain rose for the first act, when who 
should I meet face to face but Worrell. 
He started when he saw me, and then 
he held out his hand. ‘I am backagain, 
you see, Mr. Edmonds,’ he said. ‘Where 
is Ally?” 

‘** This is not a time or place for you 
to see her, Mr. Worrell,’ said I. ‘She 
will be called on the stage in ten min- 
utes, and you will only upset her and 
make her spoil the play. Allow me to 
say that you know very well where she 
is to be found in daytime.’ 

*** But I must see her to-night,’ he 
urged. ‘You don’t understand the ur- 
gency of the matter. I am in the house 
with a party of friends, and if she sees 
me—’ 

**¢O, it is of yourself you are think- 
ing. Well, you need not be afraid. 
She won’t make a scene, if she does see 
you.’ 

‘*The young man’s eyes flashed, and 
he set his lips with no pleasant expres- 
sion. ‘I don’tcare to bandy words with 
you, Mr. Edmonds,’ he said curtly. ‘In- 
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deed there is no necessity for it, since 
you are not Ally’s keeper, I believe. 
Will you stand aside and let me pass ?? 

‘¢T should not have been likely to com- 
ply with this demand, if I had not at 
that moment been summoned on the 
stage. I had not time for another word, 
so I hurried forward to the front, while 
he went on in search of Ally. 

‘*We were about half through the 
first scene, when I heard a terrible sound 
—a roll, as it were, of muttered thunder 
—from Hubert’s cage, which stood be- 
hind the scenes. The sound was some- 
thing between a growl and a roar, but it 
was so full of savage fury, that it might 
well have made the strongest man in the 
safest possible place tremble. I could 
see a shiver run through the audience ; 
and even the actors stopped fora mo- 
ment and looked at each other. The 
sound was not repeated, however, though 
we could hear a low menacing growl 
which the animal still kept up under his 
breath, and, after an instant, the play 
went on. Five minutes later, I saw 
Worrell pass along the side of the house 
and take a scat in front of the stage. In 
a moment I knew what had been the 
matter with Hubert. He had caught 
sight of his old enemy, and one of the 
old paroxysms_ of rage was the result. 
Still, I could not rid myself of the effect 
of that awful menacing sound which had 
broken in so strangely upon our stale 
comedy jokes; and the remembrance of 
it still haunted me when Ally came on 
the stage, and the first look at her face 
showed me that something was wrong. 
She was deadly pale—so pale that no red 
paint could hide the pallor—and her eyes 
had a set, absent look in them like one 
sleep-walking. She went through her 
part very quietly, throwing little spirit 
into it, but never failing by word or ges- 
ture—only both words and gestures were 
given in the same preoccupied manner. 
Once only I caught her glance wander- 
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ing to the front seats where a fashionable 
party had places, and where Worrell sat 
bya pretty conscious looking girl, who 
paid much more attention to him than 
she did to the stage. That glance told 
me everything; and you may be sure I 
wished just then that I had knocked 
him down, or done anything that would 
have prevented his seeing Ally half an 
hour before. I even remember wishing 
that Hubert could have had one good 
chance at him. I hope God has forgiv- 
en me that wish, sir. 

“ After the play, came a piece which 
it is hard to classify under any given 
name. It was an anomalous trifle with- 
out much point or plot, and only re- 
markable because it introduced Ally’s 
feats with the lion. This feature made 
it very popular, and the manager had 
consequently gone to some trouble and 
expense about the appointments. It was 
Eastern in scene, so we had plenty of 
gorgeous turbans, shawls, scimetars, co- 
lored lamps and the like, together with 
a terrible tyrant and a beautiful slave as 
the principal characters. Ot course Ally 
was the slave, and beautiful she cer- 
tainly looked in her rich Oriental cos- 
tume. I had seen her go through the 
piece fifty times, yet somehow a chill—a 
foreboding perhaps—shot over me when 
she passed me on her way to the front, 
and I saw the same strange, absent look 
in hereyes. As I said before, I remem- 
ber little of the plot of the piece, and I 
only know that towards the close, the 
slave who had been calumniated and 
persecuted throughout, was sentenced 
to death, and (rather an original mode 
of execution), taken out to be left in the 
forest where a certain ferocious lion 
ranged. Although everybody knew that 
he was secured beyond any possibility of 
breaking loose, there was always a thrill 
through the house, when at this point, 
Hubert bounded on the stage, and 
Sprang toward Ally with a roar that was 
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in reality a token of recognition and 
pleasure, but which sounded fearful 
enough. On this occasion, I was stand- 
ing at the side-scenes, and when the lion 
made his appearance, I was at once 
struck by something unusual in his con- 
duct. Instead of bounding forward, he 
came on slowly, and withovt going near 
Ally, crouched down beside his cage, 
which was concealed from sight by an 
artificial thicket. When she approached 
him, he did not give his usual roar, but 
uttered a low, angry growl, moving his 
tail back and forth as a cat does when 
preparing to spring. An undefinable 
apprehension of danger came over me, 
and I turned to the animal’s keeper, who 
stood near at hand. ‘ Hubert does not 
seem like himself to-night,’ I said. 
* What is the matter with him ?’ 

***He’s been that way all the even- 
ing,’ theman answered. ‘I had trouble 
to make him leave hiscage. What's the 
matter, I don’t know—less he caught a 
sight of Worrell somewhere about.’ 

“«¢T’'m afraid it’s a risk for Ally to go 
near him,’ I went on, after watching the 
lion for some time. 

*““©QO, he'll never hurt ev,’ said the 
keeper confidently; and as he said it, I 
saw that Ally lost patience with the 
animal’s sulkiness, and struck him ra- 
ther sharply with a small whip she held. 
In a moment he turned savagely on her, 
and in another moment she was under 
his paws ! 

** You may imagine the scene that en- 
sued. One great cry of terror rose from 
the audience, 4s men, women and chil- 
dren sprang to their feet, and fled back- 
ward, making a wild scene of confusion 
and uproar. In a secondthe keeper and 
myself rushed forward, while, as we did 
so, a figure sprang over the footlights, 
and closed with the lion. He had been 
quite motionless after first striking Ally 
down; but now he gave an awful roar, 
and turned on his assailant. I had only 
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time to see that it was Worrell, when he 
struck him down. My God, sir, it sick- 
ens me yet to think of the horror that 
followed ! 

‘We easily drew Ally away, but it 
was as much as our lives were worth to 
touch the unfortunate man who, as we 
soon saw, was beyond all hope of rescue. 
_ A devil seemed to have entered into the 
lion at the first taste of blood, and he lay 
crouched and growling over the mutila- 
ted mass, until finding that all else was 
hopeless, we were forced to shoot him.” 

‘The man was quite dead, I sup- 
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pose,” said I, as the actor paused. 

‘‘Dead. sir? You could not have 
told that he had ever been alive. His 
limbs were literally torn from their sock- 
ets, and as for his head and face—it was 
many a day before the awful sight ceased 
to haunt me.” 

** And Ally?” 

** Ally died of her injuries, sir. The 
doctors said they should not have killed 
her, but they did; and it is my own be- 
lief that she had an internal wound 
which did the work better than poor 
Hubert’s teeth znd claws.” 
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try of Oddmen, there was once 
a king called Longshanc, who 
had an only son named Lath. The ad- 
joining kingdom of Curlecue was reigned 
over by King Squab, who had an only 
daughter named Dumpling. The two 
kings had been friends for a long time, 
and had formed zn alliance offensive and 
defensive. ‘To farther strengthen their 
friendship, and connect the two reigning 
houses by the strongest ties, they deter- 
mined upon the marriage of their chil- 
dren. The Princess Dumpling was 
born when the Prince Lath was five 
years old. The heir-apparent of Odd- 
men was informed that hisfuture august 
consort had come into the world—a state- 


ment which he did not quite understand; . 


and the Princess Royal of Curlecue was 
told that when she arrived at the age of 
eighteen, she would be the bride of 
Prince Lath—a communication which 
she did not understand atall. The fam- 
ily arrangement was duly announced to 
each court, where the courtiers were fill- 
ed with admiration at its propriety and 
wisdom. The loyal Oddmenese and the 
faithful Curlecuers were also informed 


by the court gazettes at Singular and 
Whirligig, the respective capitals, that 
in a few years they would become one 
people, or at least be ruled by one mon- 
arch, and the general riches be increased 
by each realm having halt a sovereign. 
As the people cared little who ruled 
over them, so they might pursue their 
own affairs in peace, they showed no 
particular excitement over the news, but 
wisely and steadily went about their 
own business, as usual, leaving affairs 
of state to-those who chose to un- 
dertake anything so difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

As for the two monarchs, they thought 
no more about it. It was quite suffici- 
ent to have agreed upon the matter. It 
thus became an affair of state, passed in- 
to ahistory as thing determined on ; and 
therefore to go into history in due time 
as athing done. It was that much trou- 
ble for the future saved; leaving more 
time for the main business of govern- 
ment, which is to get as much taxes out 
of a people as possible, with as little 
grumbling during the process of collec- 
tion as can be had. \ 

Prince Lath grew up to be a fine, 
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healthy young Crown Prince indeed, and 
at the age of twenty-three had reached 
the height of his learning, and six feet 
andaninch. Unhappily he had grown 
more in length than in width, being only 
twelve inches and eleven-sixteenths across 
the shoulders, while his legs, like his 
royal father’s, were long enough tor a 
giant, though they were as slender as 
those of a boy of ten. Princess Dump- 
ling, at eighteen years, was renowned 
for the pink and white of her complexion, 
her violet-blue eyes, her beautiful golden 
locks, and the symmetry of her features. 
Unfortunately, while the charms of her 
face were developing themselves, her 
body forgot to go upwards, her stature 
only being four feet and four inches, but 
to compensate for this, fat accumulated 
upon her so rapidly that she was nearly 
as broad as she was high. As it would 
never do to permit such high and mighty 
personages as the prince and princess 
were destined to become, to be put out 
of humor with themselves, each was 
taught to betieve defects were beauties— 
the prince was made to think the perfec- 
tion of the masculine form was its near- 
est approach to that of a pair of tongs, 
while the princess was taught that the 
globular was the ideal shape of female 
beauty. 

A week before the cighteenth birthday 
of the princess, the portraits of the affi- 
anced parties were formally exchanged 
by means of special envoys. Each who 
received this miniature full length like- 
ness, was told to admire the beauty and 
grace of the other, and thank the sove- 
reign and father who had secured for 
his child a companion so worthy of a 
fond affection. 

“What!” cried Prince Lath, in an- 
ger, ‘‘ Is that round ball of flesh to be 
my wife? I will renounce my heirship 
toa throne, before I will submit to be 
linked for life to a princess who looks for 
all the world like a blown bladder !” 
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‘* That to be my husband !” exclaimed 
Princess Dumpling, in disgust. ‘‘With 
al! my charms—with grace and beauty 
that have set poets crazy and driven 
painters to frenzy, am I to be mated 
with a living walking-stick? I will run 
away first, or enter a convent, and take 
the vows for life.” 

But the royal parents were inexorable. 
Grave and weighty reasons of state are 
not to yield to the wishes of persons, and 
the wedding-day arrived. The princess 
was to be married by proxy, and to pro- 
ceed to the city of Singular, where the 
prince was to espouse her in person. 
When the procession was to be formed 
to proceed to the cathedral, where the 
Primate of Curlecue, the Archbishop of 
Tyemphast, was to celebrate the nuptial 
ceremony, the princess was not to be 
found. They sought high and they 
sought low; they looked in chamber and 
tower; ransacked the garret and ex- 
plored the cellar; searched the garden 
and scoured the country round about; 
but they could find no trace of the fax 
fugitive. A dispatch, brought by a spe- 
cial courier, announced the disappear- 
ance of the prince on the same day. At 
first, it was supposed that some fearful 
accident had happened the bride and 
groom ; but acouple of letters that came 
by mail soon after, postage paid, dissi- 
pated the general alarm. The princely 
couple had run away, not with, but from 
each other—a proceeding which occa- 
sioned a deal of scandal, as well as mor- 
tification to the two sovereigns and their 
families. 

The princess disguised herself as a 
peasant girl, and started into the coun- 
try, where she travelled without caring 
in which direction, seeking for employ- 
ment. Not being used to perform any 
menial service, she tound it very difficult 
to get foud and shelter ; and though she 
had with her a goodly amount of money, 
was afraid to show it, for fear of discov- 
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ery of her rank. At length she came 
to the house of an old woman who lived 
in a little wood on the boundary between 
Oddmen and Curlecue, and here she 
was offered her food and clothing, if she 
would manage to make herself generally 
useful, and would have patience to learn 
—a proposition she gladly accepted. 

The prince had clothed himself in a 
buff jerkin and coarse hose, and gone 
out to seek employment asa groom, the 
only business of which he felt himself 
capable. But though he knew all about 
horses, he had never had practical in- 
struction in their care, and did not give 
satistaction to his masters. Thus he 
went from one place to another, until he 
arrived at the boundary line between the 
two kingdoms, where he found an old 
woman, who lived in a little wood, and 
who had a single horse. Here he ob- 
tained a situation by which he was to get 
food and clothing for his services, to act 
as groom and general man-servant. 

There was very little for either man or 
maid to do. The new groom, who had 
taken the name of Apollo, observed that 
the only maid-servant was a female, who 
called herself Hebe. 

** Well,” said the Prince, ‘‘ my fellow- 
servant seems to be a very pleasant-man- 
nered wench. She is rather stout, and 
is no doubt an insufferably ignorant 
creature; but she appears to be good- 
natured, and as she does not know I am 
a prince in disguise, I must be polite to 
her.” 

**It seems,” said the Princess, ‘‘ that 
this groom is civilenough. He is cer- 
tainly rather slender, and is beyond 
question a vulgar and illiterate boor ; 
but as his manner is meant to be courte- 
ous, after his fashion, and as he does not 
know I am a fugitive princess, I must be 
pleasant in return for his civility.” 

Of course, with such a disposition, the 
twosoon became very friendly, the groom 
carrying wood and water for the house- 
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maid; and the latter, so soon as she had 
acquired some knowledge of cookery, re- 
warded his labors in her behalf, with 
divers savory messes in the kitchen. 
But neither recognized each other in 
their rude disguises, as the original of the 
portrait he or she had once seen ; each 
deemed the other to be a peasant, who 
had been forced to take service in the 
country ; and for fear they might be dis- 
covered, both assumed a rudeness of 
speech and a simplicity of manner. 
Thus the real rank of each was never 
suspected by the other. 

As time passed on, Apollo and Hebe 
became less careful in their mode of talk 
and action. These gradually went back 
to their old polish and decorum. But 
the change excited no wonder—each con- 
sidering that his or her example had im- 
proved his or her companion. And the 
physical change was equally great. Re- 
moved from his effeminate employment, 
the labor of which he had a certain 
share to perform, developed the figure 
of the prince. His shoulders widened, 
his chest expanded, and his muscles in- 
creased in size. A change equally great 
took place in the princess. Her active 
life, and her coarse foodand early hours, 
soon brought down her superfluous fat, 
without robbing her of her complexion, 
or the fineness of her features. Neither 
noted this change in himself, or herself; 
but observed it in his companion. And 
thus matters went on for a year. 

At length one day Hebe was sent by 
her mistress on an errand to another old 
woman, a friend of hers, who lived about 
amile over the frontier in Curlicue, while 
Apollo was despatched to a blacksmith’s 
about a mile in the other direction, in 
Oddmen, to have the horse slod. They 
bade each cther good by, and as Hebe 
was to be back first, she promised to 
have a fine black pudding cooked for the 
supper of Apollo, while Apollo in re- 
turn promised to bring Hebe a ribbon 
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from the village where the forge lay. 

When Hebe arrived at the place of 
her destination, and had done her er- 
rand, she stopped to listen to some news 
which the village tailor was telling to a 
group of male and female villagers. It 
appeared that war was about to be de- 
clared between Oddmen and Curlicue. 

“ And what are these two kings going 
to fight about ?” asked one. ‘‘ They used 
to be the firmest friends, and now they 
are going to plunge their kingdoms in 
distress, and bring their people to ruin.” 

“You know,” said the tailor, ‘‘ that 
the Prince Lath of Oddmen was to mar- 
ry our Princess Dumpling. Both dis- 
appeared on the wedding-day, and no 
one has been ever able to find either, 
though a great reward has been offered 
for their discovery. At last, however, 
by some means or other, each monarch 
has been persuaded that the alliance had 
become distasteful to his old friend, who, 
to evade it, had caused the child of the 
other to be kidnapped, and held in cap- 
tivity. This notion has become a con- 
viction, which nothing could shake but 
the return of the missing heirs. Thus, 
from the folly of two young people, we 
are to have a long and bloody war, with 
all its calamities, to bring to death and 
ruin thousands of unhappy people. Of 
course, it is the duty of good people to 
submit to all this; but there are wicked 
men abroad who are threatening to rise 
against it, and it is possible that there 
may be enough of this bad sort to at- 
tempt even a rebellion, and thus add to 
our misery.” 

The princess heard, and determined 
to return at once to court. It was bet- 
ter, she thought, to bear all kind of 
cruel treatment rather than to be the 
author of all this distress and ruin. So, 
sending back a boy trom the village with 
the reply to her mistress, she hired the 
postmaster to convey her without delay 

,to the capital. 
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‘Meanwhile, the prince was regaled 
with a similar piece of news at the smithy, 
and it moved him to also avert by his 
presence in his father’s capital, the im- 
pending war. So, when the horse had 
been shod, withont stopping to consider 
that he was carrying off the property of 
another, he mounted, and soon arrived 
at his father’s court, where he found the 
army prepared to move. 

The return of the runaways, and their 
avowal that their absence had been of 
their own motion, restored peace at once. 
The hundred horsemen, the artillery 
men, and two hundred infantry that had 
formed the grand army of Oddmen, were 
returned to their several camps and gar- 
risons; while the fifty-nine dragoons, 
nine cannoniers, and three hundred and 
nine foot soldiers that had made up the 
invincible invading force of Curlicue, 
were at once ordered to winter quarters. 
The only people rendered unhappy 
thereby were the ninety-six field-mar- 
shals, lieutenant-generals, generals of 
divisions and brigades, colonels, majors 
and captains, who commanded the se- 
veral armies, army corps, divisions, bri- 
gades, regiments, battalions and com- 
panies ot the two kingdoms, together 
with the contractors for arms and army 
stores, none of whom had yet had time 
enough to cheat their governments suf- 
ficiently to make a fortune. 

So soon as peace was made, the two 
sovereigns and their courts, to perfect 
the restored friendship, met by arrange- 
ment on the frontier, where King Squab 
was to receive King Longshanc, and es- 
cort the latter with his train, as his hon- 
ored guests to the city of Whirligig. 

Previous to setting out King Squab 
inquired of his daughter if she would 
how receive Prince Lath as her hus- 
band. 

‘*No, my royal father,” she replied, 
‘¢a thousand times, no.” 

King Squab, after due reflection, in- 
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quired if there were any prince in any 
other kingdom—but here his daughter 
demurred. She would never marry, 
she assured him. She could not marry 
except where she loved, and she would 
never stoop to wed beneath her. Here 
she heaved a sigh as she thought of 
Apollo, and rushed from her father’s 
presence—a feat of agility of which she 
had becn quite incapable a year before. 

In like manner, King Longshanc in- 
quired of his son if he were not pre- 
pared to make a sacrifice of his private 
feelings, in order to strengthen the res- 
tored good feeling between the two king- 
doms, which was itself a concession, 
since an heir-apparent being generally 
supposed to have no feelings in domes- 
tic matters beyond his duty to the state. 

But Prince Lath shook his head. 

‘¢ Pardon me, sire,” he said, ‘‘ if I de- 
cline to yield. I can only promise you 


that I will not degrade the throne by 


wedding beneath my rank.” And he 
sighed as he thought of Hebe. 

The next day the courts met. The 
two monarchs saluted each other with 
great cordiality, and then King Long- 
shanc led forward his son to present him 
to the princess. 

The two recognised each other at 
once. 

** Apollo!” cried Dumpling. 

** Hebe !” exclaimed Lath. 


and Dumpling. 
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‘¢ My prince of grooms !” 

‘¢ My princess of housemaids !” 

The prime ministers of both monarchs 
touched their heads significantly, and 
the two monarchs themselves audibly 
expressed the opinion that their children 
had gone crazy; but when all was ex- 
plained, there was great satisfaction. By 
way of preventing any change of mind 
onthe part of the young people, the 
marriage ceremony was performed so 
soon as'the courts arrived at Whirligig, 
the venerable Archbishop Tyemphast 
having been sent for post haste before 
their return. 

King Lath, who succeeded ultimately 
to the throne of both kingdoms, lived 
long and happily with Queen Dump- 
ling; but though they were his Gracious 
Majesty, King Lath, and her Gracious 
Majesty, Queen Dumpling, to the public, 
they were never anything to each other 
but Apollo and Hebe. 

There ought to be a moral to this 
story, and there is; but I did not tell it 
for that. I merely have given it as a 
curious piece of court history, which I 
had from my friend Major Longbow, 
who received it from his friend Baron 
Miinchausen, who found it in an obscure 
passage in the travels of his maternal 
ancestor, the worthy Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto. There can be no manner of 
doubt, therefore, that it is strictly true. 
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ty OVE is the main material of the 
! poets. When John Henry 
‘ feels a strong and irresistible 
attachment to Matilda Jane, he relieves 
his feelings and makes his neighbors ac- 
quainted with the state of his mind, by 
rhymes, in which he bemoans his sad 
state, and appeals to his cruel mistress 
for pity. The masculine cat does the 
same. But Tom sings his verses to 
Tabby, while among men the days of the 
troubadors have gone. Someill-natured 
people aver that they prefer the poems 
of the feline, maugre their irregular 
rhythm, to those of the majority of hu- 
man poets. That is a matter of taste. 
But what strikes us most forcibly in the 
affair is thestartling fact, that after many 
centuries of rhyming on one side of the 
Atlantic, and nearly one century on this, 
you may count all the first-class love 
poems in the English language and its 
dialects, on your fingers. 

And yet this fact is easily explained 
by examining a genuine love-letter, such 
as John Henry sends to Matilda Jane, 
and the letter wears in her bosom by 
day, and deposits under her pillow by 
night. Such delicious absurdity of epi- 
thet—such cuckoo-like repetition of af- 
fection—such simultaneous abnegation 
and protrusion of self, can be found no 
where else in the world. A sensible 
love-letter would chill the affection of 
any one to whom it was addressed. And 
a love-letter is a love-poem in prose, or, 
if that seems like an absurdity in terms, 
a love-poem is a love-letter in metre. 
The stronger the passion the more silly 
the verses. The most terse, vigorous, 
manly and tender love-poeras in the lan- 
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guage, are written from an observer’s 
stand-point. And this is allright. Love- 
poetry is mostly read by lovers, and 
poetry that had no touch of the extrava- 
gant and absurd would not harmonize 
with their condition. Among maniacs 
the man with a sound brain is looked on 
as a fool. ’ 

Some love-poems are so direct and 
frank—so outspoken and plain—that 
they find little favor in the lover’s eyes; 
but remain the admiration of those who 
have survived the tender passion, or 
changed it for a more quiet and endur- 
ing matrimonial affection. There is the 
first part of the unfortunate Marquis of 
Montrose’s address to his dear mistress, 
full of the political allusions-of the times; 
but having about it the spirit and ring of 
a battle-ballad. 


THE MARQUIS OF MONTROSE TO HIS LOVE. 
My dear and only love, I pray, 
This noble world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
But purest monarchie. 
For if confusion have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhorre, 
And hold a synod in thy heart, 
I'll never love thee more. 


Like Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone; 
My thoughts shall evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That puts it not unto the touch 
To wis or lose tt all. 


But I must rule or govern still, 
And always give the law, 

And have éach subject at: my will, 
And all to stand in awe. 

But, ‘gainst my battery if I find 
Thou shun'st the prize so sore 
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As that thou set’st me up a blind, 
I'll never love thee more. 


If in the empire of thy heart, 
Where I should solely be, 
Another do pretend a part, 
And dares to vie with me. 
Or if committees thou erect, 
And go on such a score, 
I'll sing and laugh at thy neglect, 
And never love thee more. 


But if thou wilt be constant then, 
And faithful of thy word, 

I'll make thee glorions by my pen, 
And famous by my sword. 

I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before, 

I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee evermore. 


The whole poem has a martial ring 
about it, and the lines italicised have 
become part of the standard quotations 
of writers. 

Scarcely inferior to the lines of the 
Marquis, are those of Colonel Lovelace, 
not so well-known as the famous poem 
beginning— 

When love with unconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates ; 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye; 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


—but far superior in design and execu- 


tion. He never married his ‘ Althea.” 
Of course not. Such a poem showed 
her plainly enough that she was the ideal 
of the poet, not the lover; and she na- 
turally turned to somebody with more 
passion and less poetry. 
Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 


True, a new mistress now I chase; 
The first foe in the fisld, 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
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As you too shall adore, 

I could not love thee, dearest, much 
Lov'd I not honor more. 


Edmund Waller’s address to the rose 
is of the same character—masterly of its 
kind. Keats attempted an additional 
stanza and failed—but it is too moderate 
in the expression of passion, and while 
the lady who received it may have had 
the good taste to admire it as a poem, 
she never let it touch her heart. 


Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
an deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! That she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 


William Cullen Bryant has a little 
poem, not generally known, that may 
be set along with the rest. To our mind 
it is the cleverest of his productions. 


Oh, fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades ; 
Green boughs and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thy infant eye. 


Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild ; 

And all the beauty of the place 

Is in thy heart and on thy face. 


The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks; 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playtul way among the leaves. 


Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
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Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 


The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace that fills the air 

Of those calm solitudes, is there. 


Now what is ‘‘Thanatopsis,” as a 
poem, compared to that? It isnearly per- 
fect of its kind, and would have been ab- 
solutely so, had the simile in the last two 
lines of the third stanza taken the shape 
of the metaphor. 

Of the more direct and passionate 
love-poems, one by Lord Lytton—who 
has less reputation asa poet than he de- 
serves—may be almost considered a mo- 
del. It has just enough extravagance to 
prove passion, and enough elegance to 
please those who have outgrown all 
youthful feelings—men of the age of 
Parr, or Jenkins, for instance. Anyone 
younger than these two mythical cente- 
narians will be delighted with it on its 
general merits. 


Into my heart a silent look 
Flashed from thy careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow, took 
The light of summer skies. 
The first-born love was in that look; 
The Venus rose from out the deep 
Of those inspiring eyes. 


My life, like some lone, solemn spot 
A spirit passes o'er, 

Grew instinct with a glory not 
In earth or heaven before. 

Sweet trouble stirred the haunted spot, 

And shook the leaves of every thought 
Thy presence wandered o’er. 


My being yearned, and crept to thine, 
As if in times of yore 

Thy soul had been a part of mine, 
Which claimed it back once more. 

Thy very self no longer thine, 

But merged in that delicious life, 
Which made us one of yore, 


There bloomed beside thee forms as fair, 
There murmured tones as sweet, 

But round thee breathed the enchanted air 
‘Twas life and death to meet. 

And henceforth thou alone wert fair, 
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And though the stars had sung for joy, 
Thy whisper only sweet ! 


So much fora passionate poem, of not 
an extravagant type. Tom Moore has 
plenty of them, passionate enough ; but 
a number of them are debased by lust, 
and many others marred by prettiness 
of conceit. Much of their success was 
due to the exquisite old Irish airs to 
which they were wedded. Moore’s 
amatory poetry would be best shown by 
extracts from his larger poems—“ Lalla 
Rookh” in particular; and the same 
may be said of Byron. If you want a 
poem that may be called mock-amatory, 
Marlowe’s celebrated stanzas will fur- 
nish it. 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 
Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasure prove, 


That valleys, groves, and hills, and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountains yield. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle, 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fur-lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs t 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing, 
For thy delight, each May morning; 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


Now here we have a gentleman accus- 
tomed to the air of courts playing shep- 
herd, and over-acting his part. Coral 
clasps, amber studs and golden buckles 
were beyond the means of rural swains, 
and never entered into the heads of 
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shepherdesses of the time, even in fancy. 
It is a very graceful pastoral, but not 
half so characteristic as that of Tom 
Hood, who makes his shepherd say, in 
the true vernacular: 


When Peggy's arms her lamb imprison, 
How oft I wish my lot was his'n; 

How often would I stand and turn 

To get a pat from hands like her'n. 


There you have the genuine gold from 
the English rural mint. Marlowe’s 
verses are ‘‘Brummagem coin”—very 
pretty to look at, but of no substantial 
value. Peggy’s lover is in love and no 
mistake about it; Marlowe’s shepherd 
is only a fine gentleman masquerading, 
and we caution the shepherdess to be- 
ware of him. 

Not that your really passionate lover 
does not go into extravagance in his con- 
ceits. Canning’s—are they really Can- 
ning’s ?—verses are not a whit too ab- 
surd to be genuine— 


Doubt that the sun is fire; 

Doubt that the earth doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 

But never doubt I love. 


Sir John Suckling’s ‘‘O, prithee send 
me back my heart,” and Ben Jonson’s 
*¢ See the chariot at hand here of love,” 
are cases in point. In fact Ben Jonson’s 
famous drinking-song closes with a con- 
ceit as extravagant as it is beautiful : 


SONG: TO CELIA. 


Drink to me, only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Ox leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, . 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope, that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
An sent'st it back to me: 
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Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, ! 
Not of itself, but thee. 


Drummond, of Hawthornden, has the 
following: 


I die, dear life! unless to me be given 

As many kisses as the spring hath flowers, 
Or there be silver drops in Iris’ showers, 

Or stars there be in all-embracing heaven; 
And if displeased ye of the match remain, 
Ye shall have leave to take them back again. 


This idea, in various shapes, is used 
by the Persian poets, from whom Drum- 
mond may or may not have borrowed 
it. Barry Cornwall has a touch of this 
frenzy when he tells his lady love that he 
intends to die for her—a promise always 
kept to the ear, but denied to the hope 
—the lover dying so far as the lady is 
concerned, by marrying another. John 
Lylye has a graceful little mythological 
littfe poem where the conceit is capital. 


CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, Cupid paid. 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows, 
Loses them too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on's cheek, (but none know how,) 
With these the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin— 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last he set her both his eyes: 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love! has she done this to thee? 
What shall, alas! become of me? 


The truth is, however, that a true 
love-poe:a, filled with desire and hope, 
does not please the mass of readers. 
When the loved one dies of diphtheria, 
and is buried in Greenwood, or Matilda 
Jane faithlessly weds old Colonel Gripus, 
or the lover feels he has not sufficient 
money to satisfy the paternal heart, then 
we have a strain that wakens attention. 
We naturally, the best of us, gloat in the 
sufferings of others. When John Henry 
persists in dissecting and demonstrating 
his internal organs in public, the show 
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hasa kind of grim fascination. The 
poet feels this. It he have any ideality in 
him, it magnifies itself. He rhythmises 
and rhymes to a large circle of specta- 
tors, who applaud when the groans are 
deepest, and encore every pang of the 
victim. And truth compels us to say 
that some of the finest poems in the 
language are those to a dead or cruel 
mistress. Look at Philip Pendleton 
Cooke’s ‘‘ Florence Vane.” It has been 


quoted time and again—not much in 
New England, for Cooke was a Virgi- 
nian—but in ali the rest of the North, 
in the South and West and in England 
—and say if we are not justified in quot- 
ing it again—‘‘ just this once.” 


I loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane ; 

My life's bright dream and early 
Hath come again ; 

I renew, in my fond vision, 
My heart's dear pain, 

My hopes, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


The ruin lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 
Where thou didst hark my story; 
At even told— 
That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 
I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses 

In their prime ; 
* Thy voice excelled the closes 

Of sweetest rhyme; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane ! 


But, fairest, coldest, wonder ! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under- 
Alas, the day ! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane ! 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 
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The daisies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane, 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane! 


Surely nothing is more faultless in de- 
sign and execution—in conception and 
rhythm—than this. It has tenderness, 
truth and passion all through it. The 
cadences ring through the reader. The 
images are natural. The language is 
that of immeasurable grief and tender- 
ness. Alongside of this Alexander 
Smith’s lament for his Barbara is tame, 
yet of itself, the last is really worth 
reading, and has an artful management 
of metre, or rather of the lines, which 
makes it striking. But read it, and, 
after reading, compare it carefully with 
Florence Vane, and note the difference. 


I AM WEARY, BARBARA, 


On the Sabbath-day, 

Through the churchyard old and grey, 

Over the crisp and yellow leaves, I held my 
rustling way ; 

And amid the words of mercy, falling on the 
soul like balms; 

"Mong the gorgeous storms of music in the mel- 
low organ-calms; 

Mong the upward-streaming prayers, and the 
rich and solemn psalms, 

I stood heedless, Barbara ! 


My heart was otherwhere, 

While the organ fill’d the air, 

And the priest with outspread hands bless'd the 
people with a prayer. 

But when rising to go homeward, with a mild 
and saint-like shine 

Gleam'd a face of airy beauty with its heavenly 
eyes on mine— 

Gleam'd and vanish'd in a moment. 
face was like to thine, 

Ere you perish'd, Barbara! 


Oh, that pallid face ! 

Those sweet, earnest eyes of grace! 

When last I saw them, dearest, it wasin another 
place ; 

You came running forth to meet me with my 
love-gift on your wrist, 

And a cursed river kill'd thee, aided by a mur- 
derous mist. 


Oh, the 
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Oh, a purple mark of agony was on the mouth 
I kiss‘d, 
When last I saw thee, Barbara ! 


These dreary years, eleven, 

Have you pined within your heaven, 

And is this the only glimpse of earth that in that 
time was given? 

And have you passed unheeded all the fortunes 
of your race— 

Your father's grave, your sister's child, your 
mother s quiet face— 

To gaze on one who worshipp'd not within a 
kneeling place ? 

Are you happy, Barbara? 


"Mong angels, do you think 

Of the precious golden link 

I bound around your happy arm while sitting 
on yon brink? 

Or when that night of wit and wine, of laughter 
and guitars, 

Was emptied of its music, and we watch'd 
through lattice-bars 

The silent midnight heaven moving o’er us with 
its stars, 

Till the morn broke, Barbara? 


In the years I've changed, 

Wild and far my heart has ranged, 

And many sins and errors deep have been on 
me avenged ; 

Butto you! have been faithful, whatsoever good 
I've lacked; 

I loved you, and above my life still hangs that 
love intact, 

Like a mild consoling rainbow o’er a savage ca- 
taract. 

Love has saved me, Barbara! 


O Love! I am unblest, 

With monstrous doubts opprest 

Of much that’s dark and nether, much that's 
holiest and best. 

Could I but win you for an hour from off that 
starry shore, 

The hunger of my soul were still'd ; for Death 
has told you more 

Than the melancholy world doth know—things 
deeper than all lore. 

Will you teach me, Barbara? 


In vain, in vain, in vain! 

You will never come again ;— 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful 
fringe of rain, 

The gloaming closes slowly round, unblest winds 
are in the tree, 
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Round selfish shores for ever moans the hur 
and wounded sea; 
There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with 
Death and thee— 
I am weary, Barbara! 


Some of the love-poems in the differ- 
ent dialects have no equal in tenderness 
and beauty; but their popularity is fre- 
quently injured by the nature of the 
words used. This is still worse when it 
is a dialect of a dialect, as it were—a 
style of speech peculiar to a small neigh- 
borhood, asin the ‘‘ Bonnie Lady Ann,” 
of Allan Cunningham. And yet, with 
what pathos the ‘‘gardener-lad”  be- 
moans his low estate and his hopeless 
passion ; and how, as re-reading masters 
the meaning of words, the tenderness 
that pervades the whole enters the mind 
of the reader. 


There’s kames o’ hinnie ’tween my luve’s lips, 
And gowd amang her hair; 

Her breists are lapt in a holy veil ; 
Nae mortal een keek there. 

What lips daur kiss, or what hand daur touch, 
Or what arm o’ luve daur span, 

The hinnie lips, the creamy lufe, 
Or the waist o’ Lady Ann? 


She kisses the lips o’ her bonnie red rose, 
Wat wi’ the blobs o’ dew ; 

But nae gentle lip, nor semple lip, 
Maun touch her ladie mou’. 

But a broider'd belt, wi’ a buckle o’ gowd, 
Her jimpy waist maun span : 

Oh, she’s an armfu’ fit for heaven— 
My bonnie Lady Ann. 


Her bower casement is latticed wi’ flowers, 
Tied up wi' siller thread ; 
And comely sits she in the midst, 
Men's langing een to feed : 
She waves the ringlets frae her cheek, 
Wi' her milky, milky han’ ; 
And her cheeks seem touch’d wi’ the finger o 
God, 
My bonnie Lady Ann. 


The mornin’ clud is tasselt wi gowd, 
Like my luve's broider’d cap; 

And on the mantle that my luve wears, 
Is mony a gowden drap, 

Her bonnie ee-bree’s holy arch, 
Cast by nae earthly han’, 
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And the breath o' heaven is atween the lips 
O' my bonnie Lady Ann. 


| wonderin’ gaze on her stately steps, 
And I beet a hopeless flame! 

To my luve, alas! she maunna stoop ; 
It wad stain her honour'd name. 

My een are bauld, they dwall on a place 
Where I darna mint my han’ ; 

But I water, and tend, and kiss the flowers 
O’ my bonnie Lady Ann. 


Iam but her father’s gardener lad, 
And puir puiris my fa’, 
My auld mither gets my wee wee fee, 
Wi’ fatherless bairnies twa. 
My lady comes, my lady gaes, 
Wi' a fou and kindly han’ ; 
O' the blessin’ o’ God maun mix wi’ my luve, 
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And fa’ on Lady Ann. 


We would like to quote more—Rich- 
ard Barnefield’s ‘‘As it Fell upon a 
Day,” or Panglory’s Wooing-song, of 
Giles Fletcher, or the Earl of Sackville’s 
famous ‘‘ To all you Ladies,” or Pink- 
ney’s ‘‘A Health.” But our space is 
nearly full; and were we to quote all 
these, we should only still farther con- 
firm our original proposition—with these, 
the finest of their kind before us—that the 
real, true, genuine love-poems of first- 
class merit, in the English language and 
its dialects, may be counted on the 
fingers, 
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FAMOUS English 
MN) wound up a speech of his by a 
brilliant peroration on the sanc- 


orator 


tity of the British subject’s home. He 
declared that the cold might pierce it, 
the wind sweep through it, the rain pour 
through its dilapidated thatch, but with- 
out due process of law the King of Eng- 
land could not enter it. We, on this 
side of the Atlantic, felt the same secu- 
rity ourselves. A man’s house was his 
castle. . And with his house stood his 
person, sacred against arbitrary power. 
The citizen had never heard of the Golden 
Bull of the Hungarian king, who in 
the twelfth century had proclaimed that 
‘no Magyar freeman could be deprived 
of life or liberty except by due process 
of law.” He might never have heard of 
the affirmation of the same principle, 
wrung from John, of England, centu- 
ries later, by the bishops of the church 
and the barons of the realm. It is pos- 
sible that he may not have read that ad- 
ditional article to the Federal Constitu- 


tion, that guaranteed the right of the , 
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people to be secure from unreasonable 
searches and seizures, and prohibited 
the issuing of warrants but upon proba- 
ble cause, supported by oath and affirma- 
tion; nor even that which forbade any 
person from being deprived of life or lib- 
erty without due process of law. But he 
had heard the great right of the sacred- 
ness of the person asserted without de- 
nial on every public occasion where it 
needed assertion, by all in whom he had 
confidence; he had grown up in the be- 
lief that it existed beyond cavil; it was 
unquestioned, and as unquestionable to 
him as a right to light or air. 

It was reserved to the rulers, rather 
than the leaders, of a large party to 
shake that belief, and outrage that right 
in one day. The extent to which the 
tyrants and scoundrels who swayed pow- 
er in the North during the recent civil 
war, went in their invasions of the dear- 
est right of freemen, will possibly never 
be known. Mr. Marshall’s well-written 
work on the subject, which should be in 
every man’s possession, gives a consider- 
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able portion, but only a portion of the 
cases.* The author omits the mur- 
der of Mrs. Svrratt, whose blood clings 
like the shirt of Nessus around the souls 
of Andrew Johnson, Joe Holt, Bingham, 
Lew Wallace, and the other murderers 
of an innocent woman; and he has not 
gathered up the details of hundreds of 
other cases equally startling, though not 
with so tragical an end. But he gives 
enough to set the blood of the reader 
hurrying faster through arteries and 
veins, and more than enough to consign 
the names of Linceln and his myrmi- 
dons to infamy among the other tyrants 
and ruffians whose names pollute the 
pages of history. 

Certainly there was no partiality shown 
to worth and position. The sneaking 
Federal Marshal, or the brutal Provost 
Marshal, seized alike, on the authority 
of a telegraphic dispatch, or of his own 
will, the private gentleman in his cham- 
ber, the clergyman in his pulpit, the 
judge on the bench, and the poor labor- 
er in his potato field. Nor did power, 
so blinded with its venom, or dazed with 
its fears, always nicely discriminate. In 
some instances, it seized its own friends. 
Nor was it satisfied with men. Women 
were its victims. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Judge Morris, tne husband and 
wife were seized, shackled, and marched 
off together, amid the jeers and insults 
of a brutal mob. 

The most singular part of all this lies 
in the fact that few of these cases were 
ever brought to trial. The parties were 
thrown into the damp casemates of forts, 
or into miserable prison pens; denied 
pure air, light, and the comforts of life; 
forced to herd with thieves ; fed on coarse 
and sometimes putrid food; denied even 
sufficient pure water; placed in holes 





* American Bastile: A History of the Illegal Ar- 
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the late Civil War. By John A. Marshall. Fourth 
Edition. Philadelphia: Evans, Stoddart & Co., 719 
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where filth and vermin were common; 
subjected to outrages that sometimes re- 
sulted in insanity, and sometimes in 
death ; and then, after the lapse ot days, 
weeks, months, or years, suddenly turn- 
ed loose without a trial, without having 
met their accuser, and without having 
been informed of the nature of the 
charges against them. This is explained 
by the fact that mostly there were no 
charges to make. Some were arrested 
in order to gratify the malice of indivi- 
duals ; some on anonymous accusations; 
some because rumor asserted they were 
dangerous; some to deter their friends 
from voting the opposition ticket; and 
some out of pure wantonness. 

The details of most of these cases, as 
given in the book before us, are exceed- 
ingly curious, and read like accounts of 
the Italian system of arrests and impri- 
sonments ‘under the Austrians, or like 
chapters from the chronicles of the old 
French Bastile. We notice a half dozen 
orso of them; and we shall generally 
cite from those few cases where there 
were something in the shape of charges 
made, and something like the show of a 
trial. 

The ftrst of these is that of Philip 
Hilbish, who had two sons in the north- 
ern army, both of whom were honorably 
discharged from the service, one after a 
term of duty of two years, and one of 
four years and ten months. Here are 
the facts, in the language of Mr. Mar- 
shall; 


‘On the 27th of July, 1863, Mr. Hilbish was 
standing in front of his hotel, in Middleburg, 
conversing with a friend, when he was arrested 
by Captain Cox and Henry S. Boyer, the lat- 
ter an unmitigated scoundrel, who spat in his 
face. The Captain then requested Mr. Hilbish 
to walk with them to his (the Captain's) office, 
which he declined to do, remarking that if the 
Captain had any business witw him he could 
step into the hotel. After a few moments’ fur- 
ther conversation, Cox told Hilbish to consider 
himself under arrest. ‘‘ Not at all,” said H., 
‘‘ unless you can show your authority.” He 
then turned to go to the Court-house, where 
the Democratic Convention was in session. As 
he did so, ten or twelve men who wereaiding 
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the Captain in his nefarious work, emerged 
from various places of concealment, and pur- 
sued H., calling on him to ‘Stop, or they 
would shoot him.” Looking back he saw some 
of them levelling their revolvers athim. He 
quickened his pace, but, before reaching the 
steps of the Court-house, he was overtaken and 
surrounded by these troops of devils, mad 
with blasphemy, who seized him, amid cries of 
“Hang him,” and ‘‘ Yes, he must be hung be- 
fore to-morrow night.” While he was held by 
those around him, an escaped convict from 
Centre County, named Kepheart, stepped in 
front of him and kicked him several times in 
the abdomen. He was repeatedly beaten over 
the head and face by the ruffians, and was 
struck several times with the but-end ofa re- 
volver, cutting deep gashes in his face, the scars 
of which will only be effaced by the grave. 
Nearly exhausted from the painof the blows, 
and the blood which flowed freely from his 
wounds, he was pushed across the street to a 
wagon in waiting, and thrust into it. The noise 
in the street—the yells of the miscreants—the 
groans of the prisoner—and the screaming of 
the women who rushed to the scene, aroused 
the Convention. The members, who had just 
nominated Mr. Hilbish, by acclamation, as their 
candidate for the Legislature, came rushing to 
the spot, but were kept back by the menacing 
attitude of the crowd which encircled him, and 
which had increased to about one hundred men. 
They presented their revolvers, and pointing 
them toward the advancing members, franti- 
cally cried, ‘‘ Stand back, stand back; we will 
shoot down any man that will even dare to 
speak to him.” Exhausted as Mr. Hilbish was, 
and with the blood still oozing trom his wound, 
the wagon was hurriedly driven away, as they 
said, to Lewistown. After driving about amile, 
they changed their course, and drove over hills, 
and through byways, to Lewisburg, in Union 
County, where the prisoner arrived so weak 
from loss of blood as to be scarcely able to 
stand. Here he was confined in a room, re- 
fused counsel, or permission to write to his anx- 
ious family to inform them of his whereabouts. 
Thence he was hurriedly conveyed to Harris- 
burg the same night. ‘Two ot his custodians, 
Kepheart, and an equally degraded associate, 
named Woods, continually blasphemed and 
threatened the prisoner's life, from the time he 
— Middleburg until they arrived at Harris- 
urg. - 
‘In the evening after Mr. Hilbish’s arrest, 
Major John Cummings, a man of indomitable 
energy, believing that the prisoner had been 
taken to Harrisburg, proceeded thither, deter- 
mined to render his friend all the aid that lay in 
his power. At eight oclock on the following 
morning he found Mr. Hilbish in prison, and 
ascertained that he was to be tried at ten o'clock 
the same day. Having but two hours for in- 
vestigation and preparation, he proceeded di- 
rectly to the ies of General Clement, the 
District Provost Marshal, to ascertain the 
charges against the prisoner. A sheet of fools- 
cap paper, filled with charges, was handed him. 
The principal charges on this long list were be- 
longing to the Knights of the Golden Circle— 
aking disrespectfuliy of Mr. Lincoln and his 
dministration-~discouraging enlistments, and 
opposing the Government generally. The Ma- 
jor asked General Clement for permission to 
Mr. H. to an attorney for consultation. 
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His request was reluctantly granted, and they 
een under guard to the office of R. Lam- 

erton, Esq., who, on hearing the particulars, 
expressed himself ready and willing to do all 
in his power to aid the prisoner. After some 
further conversation, they proceeded to the 
Court-house, where they arrived at ten o'clock, 
the hour appointed for the trial. The prosecu- 
tion averring that they were not ready, the case 
was postponed until four o'clock in the after- 
noon, when, the Court being again convened, 
a further continuance was asked. This was ob- 
jected to by the counsel for the defendant, who 
urged atrial at once. After going into an ex- 
amination of the witnesses, the Government 
counsel failed to prove a single charge from the 
list shown Major Cummings by the District 
Provost Marshal. After having partially pro- 
ceeded, and admitting their probable failure 
with the testimony at their command, the pro- 
secutors again alleged that they had and could 
get other testimony to prove their charges, and 
asked for the third continuance, which was 
likewise granted. The prisoner was remanded 
to — to again appear before the court at 2 
o'clock, P. M., on ‘Tuesday following. 

‘** As Mr. Hilbish’s wife had not yet discover- 
ed where he was, and to afford him an oppor- 
tunity to visit her and relieve her anxiety, Ma- 
jor Cummings and Mr. Lamberton offered any 
amount of security for his appearance on the 
day appointed for trial, from one to two hun- 
dred thousand dollars if necessary; but it was 
refused. Major Cummings then offered to de- 
posit with the Court one thousand dollars as 
security fot his reappearance, and in case of 
failure, to forfeit the same. ‘This offer was re- 
luctantly accepted; but as the Major turned 
and was walking through the Court-house to- 
ward the bank to obtain the money, he was re- 
called and informed by General Clement that 
he had no right to accept money, and the only al- 
ternative left was to send the accused back to 
prison, and keep him there until the next Tues- 
day. After afew moments’ consideration, the 
Marshal offered to release Mr. Hilbish on his 
giving bonds for ten thousand doilars, with a 
freeholder of Harrisburg as security. While 
the bond was being drawn up, Mr. H. was 
called upon and asked what he had to say. He 
defended himself ably in a short speech, com- 
pletely vindicating his character from the foul 
aspersions which malignity had heaped upon 
him, aud exposing the infamy of the ringleader 
of the dasturdly outrage. At the conclusion of 
his remarks, the Court proposed to liberate him 
on his own and his friend's word of honor, for 
his appearance. This was agreed to, and the 
Court adjourned. At the appointed hour on 
Tuesday, Mr.. Hilbish, accompanied by his 
counsel and friend, Major Cummings, again 
appeared before this august military tribunal. 
After a few preliminaries, the Government's 
counsel arose and said, ‘‘ As there was no one 
appearing against Mr. Hilbish, or to accuse 
him of any of the charges alleged, he is there- 
fore discharged, and may go home.” 


In the case of Dr. Bundy, the physica 
wrong was not so aggravated; but the cir- 
cumstances of the arrest were marked 
by great atrocity. The Doctor was ar- 
rested as he was returning from the grave 
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of his child, and dragged from the fa- 
mily carriage, from his bereaved wife and 
the rest of the mourners, whom he was 
not even permitted to accompany home. 
Taken to Cairo, he was given the lim- 
its of the city for several days, on his 
parole, but though within a few hours’ 
travel from his home, where two of his 
children lay at the point of death, was 
not allowed to visit there, even with a 
guard. He was at length taken to Wash- 
ington to the Old Capitol Prison, then 
under command of a fellow named J. 
Miller, a Lieutenant in the Tenth New 
Jersey Volunteers. After remaining six 
weeks in that most miserable of dens, 
and during the time denied correspond- 
ence with his friends, he was gravely 
told that the evidence was insufficient 
against him, and discharged. He reach- 
ed home to find that another of his chil- 
dren had died during his absence, and 
that his wife was dangerously sick. She 
soon after died. 

Another instance of barbarity is re- 
markable among these remarkable cases. 
Two of the prisoners disputed about a 
chair, and one of them, John Hipkins, 
wrested it out of the other’s hands. For 
this offence he was placed in the guard- 
house, a dark place, only six feet long, and 
there compelled to stay and sleep upon 
the bare brick floor without covering, for 
twelve days and nights. 

Fort Lafayette seems to have been 
even worse than the Old Capitol Prison. 
At Fort Warren, the casemates are said to 
have been roomy and not too crowded, 
and the Commandant, Colonel Dim- 
mick, a gentleman who performed his 
task with as little discourtesy as possi- 
ble. But this was not the case in Fort 
Lafayette. Here were confined ex-diplo- 
mats, ex-governors, ex-senators, ex- 
members of Congress, ex-judges, legis- 
lators, professional men, farmers, edit- 
ors and men of culture and refinement. 
The casemates are rooms under the 
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arches which support the second tier of 
ordnance, themselves gun-rooms, and 
are each about twenty-one by thirteen 
feet at the base, sloping quickly in at the 
ceiling. A man can just about stand 
erect in the centre. They are damp, 
dark, close and mouldy—the mould set- 
ting thick on boots or shoes in twenty- 
four hours. There are tivo small holes, 
grated, looking seaward, and a door and 
grated window looking to the interior. 
In each of these there might be one pri- 
soner, in solitary confinement, or seve- 
ral. Ina battery room there would be 
more. In Battery Room No. 6, where 
Madison Y. Johnson was taken, he found 
forty-seven prisoners. The place was 
damp, dark, and filthy, with the air foe- 
tid and unwholesome. In these dun- 
geons the prisoners slept under lock. At 
day-dawn, air was admitted by opening 
the doors—fancy forty-eight prisoners 
sleeping or tossing all night in that close 
room, farther filled with five heavy can- 
nons and their carriages! Then break- 
fast was served—a piece of bread and a 
cup of pease coffee. Dinner consisted 
of a piece of bread, a bit of cold boiled 
fat pork, and a cup of water. Supper 
was breakfast da cago, with an occasion- 
al raw onion. There was no table knife 
or fork, and meals had to be eaten stand- 
ing, while a guard with musket and fixed 
bayonet stood there to enforce silence, 
and when the meal was over, convoy the 
prisoners back to their quarters. For 
days, weeks and months, this monoto- 
nous life was led by men, none of whom 
had committed any offence known to the 
law,and most of whom hadcommitted no 
offence at all. In the case of Madison 
Y. Johnson this was not sufficient. He 
refused to take the oath of allegiance as 
a condition of release, on the ground 
that such an act would be an implica- 
tion of his integrity as a man, and cast 
a doubt on his loyalty. He was then re- 
moved to the House of Detention in 
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New York, and placed in a_nar- 
row cell with all kinds of abandoned 
characters. An order soon came from 
Washington to remove him to Fort De- 
laware, with an intimation to the officer 
that he was a desperate character, and 
had better be ironed. At length, find- 
ing they could neither break nor bend 
him, and the pressure becoming too 
strong, he was unconditionally discharg- 
ed. His return home was an ovation 
that must have been by no means palata- 
ble to the scamps who had caused his 
arrest. But that, and the damages he 
obtained in his suit against Ellis B. 
Washburne, the present minister to 
France, J. Russell Jones, another of 
Grant’s appointees, and three other con- 
spirators, were no compensation for the 
outrage of his causeless imprisonment. 

Some of the cases were of the most 
absurd kind. The family of D. C. Wal- 
ters had been making blackberry jam, 
and strained the juice of the berries 
through a cleanrag. Of this strained 
rag the children got possession, and 
child-like, tied it to a pole as a banner. 
An informer at once dispatched informa- 
tion to Washington that Mr. Walters 
had raised a secession flag. He was 
seized by a Provost Marshal, carried a 
a thousand miles from home, and thrust 
into Fort Lafayette, where he remained 
for five months, and was then discharged 
without trial, on taking the oath of alle- 
giance. A newsboy and a cripple, 
named George A. Hubbell, was arrested 
and sent to Fort Lafayette, where he 
was held for six days’ confinement. He 
was discharged without being told the 
why or wherefore-of the proceeding ; but 
it was found out that the boy had sold, 
among his other newspapers, a Demo- 
cratic journal, and this treasonable pro- 
ceeding raised the crippled newsboy into 
the dignity of a prisoner of State. 

A more absurd instance was related 
tous during the war; but we took no- 
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tice of the name at the time, nor do we 
remember the name of our informant, 
though we believe it to be true. At all 
events, si zon é vero e ben trovato. In 
one of the interior towns of New York— 
our impression is that it was Rochester— 
there was, among other drunkards, one, 
who in talk among some of his compa- 
nions, heard another avow an intention 
of going into the army. ‘‘ Ah, I woon’t 
go ’f I was you, my boy,” said he, with 
drunken gravity, ‘‘ you might git shot— 
bullets fly rounn’ thick—besh stay ’t 
’ome.” A wag who overheard this, got 
up a letter with fictitious signatures, di- 
rected co the War Department, stating 
that so and so, Esq., naming the *‘ bum- 
mer,” was actively engaged in discou- 
raging enlistments. Promptly by re- 
turn mail came an order of arrest, and 
promptly the necessary official friend led 
off the astonished drinker, who wondered 
what it was all about. The thing got 
wind, and the State Department was ap- 
prised of the hoax. Ordinarily the wise 
functionary at the head of that depart- 
ment never let down his dignity by un- 
doing mistakes; but even he saw that 
he was made an object of fun, and the 
toper found himself, after a few days’ in. 
voluntary sobriety, discharged from du- 
rance vile. 

The case of the Rev. Henry Paynter 
was one where a clergyman, opposed to 
secession, denouncing it from the pulpit 
as un-Christian, and always avowing his 
hope that the South might not succeed, 
was dragged from his church, carried 
through a mock trial, after having been 
subjected to the grossest indignities and 
outrages, and frequently placed in the 
peril of death, and then banished to New 
England, a piece of cruelty more abom- 
inable than all the rest. 

And for all these things, and much 
more than we have noticed, as the read- 
er may find for himself, who was res- 
ponsible? One man alone, who origin- 
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ated, and in a great measure carried on 
the whole system, though he had a ready 
follower, as he had ready tools. That 
man was William H. Seward. 

Mr. Seward is a man condemned to 
distinction. His name is as inseparably 
woven with the history of his country as 
that of Benedict Arnold. No effort of 
his enemies can prevent him from occu- 
pying a position in not alone American 
annals, but those of the world. It is as 
impossible to erase his name from the 
record as it would be that of Judas Isca- 
riot from sacred, or Olivier Le Daim 
from profane history. Not that we mean 
to compare him to either of the persons 
named. Some Iscariot or Le Daim of 
to-day might call us to account for de- 
grading his ancestor. We only mean to 
say that Mr. Seward is as certain to re- 
main known to the world as either of 
those. But the fame of each rests on a 
different ground. Mr. Iscariot was a 
gentleman with a_ financial turn of 
mind, who added to his private fortune 
by betraying his Lord and Master. Mr. 
Seward did nothing of the sort; for the 
master he serves he has not yet betrayed, 
but has continued to serve him, and will 
possibly to the last, when he will be 
taken to his bosom, and receive his re- 
ward. Mr. Le Daim did the dirty work 
of Louis XI., and also shaved his mas- 
ter. Mr. Seward found plenty of people 
to do his own dirty work, after ise had 
manipulated it into a sufficiently forward 
state of nastiness. But Mr. Seward’s 
claim to distinction rests on the fact that 
he was the first to introduce into this 
country the most degrading tyranny of 
Tuscany and Venice, to make the spy, 
the informer and the assassin part of the 
machinery of State, to set an infamous 
example,as a high official,of personal de- 
ceit, and to unlawfully thrust innocent 
men into filthy dungeons, and expose 
them to hunger, disease and death, as a 
means to intimidate free citizens, and 
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thus to deter them from exercising rights 
guaranteed by law. 

We remember, during the late civil 
war, meeting on the steamboat running 
from New Yorkto Amboy, an old ac- 
quaintance, who had formerly been 
Postmaster of the City of New York, 
and at one time a prominent member of 
the old Albany Regency, but who, at 
the time, was a clerk in the Treasury 
Department at Washington, and was 
surpassingly loyal. We entered into 
conversation with him, and politics soon 
became the theme. We found him a 
strong partisan of Mr. Chase, and asked 
him what he thought of the arbitrary 
arrests which were just then exciting 
public attention, though the cases were 
thought to be few and far between. 

‘*Sir,” said he, ‘*Mr. Chase is op- 
posed to them. They are part of Mr. 
Seward’s rose-water scheme. He thinks 
they will terrify and prevent opposition. 
Mr. Chase thinks they will come back to 
plague the administration, or cover it 
with disgrace in history. His plan is to 
arrest real offenders, no matter how high 
their position, and try any man found 
corresponding with the enemy by pro- 
cess oflaw. There is no trouble in get- 
ting evidence, and notrouble in convict- 
ing. If convicted capitally, he would 
hang—the more distinguished the party 
the better. Let the trial be fair, and 
you could entrench yourself behind the 
law, and defy criticism. Hang the 
offenders, and you would stop all the 
rest. But this plan of Seward’s is all 
rose-water, and will breed more enemies 
than it frightens off.” 

Mr. Chase probably calculated right, 
if his friend reported his views correctly. 
But Mr. Seward was too much for him. 
He carried the Presidert and Cabinet 
with him, and that was perhaps the en- 
trance of the wedge that displaced Mr. 
Chase from his position. He accepted 
the position of Chief Justice of the 
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United States, and from that retreat 
looks upon the Presidency as having 
passed out of the circle of his ambition, 
knowing that the Republican party will 
not tender him a nomination, and that 
were he to receive it from the Democra- 
tic, the result would be the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of that party and his own. 

At first Mr. Seward concealed his own 
participation in these arrests, and with 
characteristic duplicity, laid it on the 
shoulders of Mr. Cameron. The orders 
came generally in the name of the Secre- 
tary of War. That person emphatically 
disclaimed having ever ordered the ar- 
rest of any one, save that of Mr. Charles 
J. Faulkner, and the last at request of 
Mr. Seward. The latter had a little 
spark of shame left, and hesitated to 
send the man from whom he had just 
parted with every demonstration of affec- 
tion and friendship, to prison through an 
order over his own hand. So he called 
on his colleague to hide his scandalous 
violation of decency and honor. But in 
the case of G. W. Jones, he did not even 
avail himself of this disguise. Mr. Jones, 
who had been United States Senator, and 
had creditably fulfilled other public du- 
ties, was United States Minister Resident 
at Bogota when the Lincoln administra- 
tion came into power. From this post 
he was recalled by Mr. Seward, in an 
exceedingly complimentary letter. On 
his arrival at Washington he was greet- 
ed most cordially by the Secretary of 
State, who introduced him to the Presi- 
dent, who received him in a marked, 
friendly way, and invited him to the 
Executive Mansion on the following 
evening—an invitation he accepted. 
Mr. Seward gave him a diplomatic din- 
ner, and extended him other civilities, 
and finally parted with him, wishing 
him a speedy and pleasant trip, and that 
he might find his family well on his ar- 
rival. No sooner had General Jones 
arrived at New York City than he was 
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arrested under the following telegraphic 
dispatch :— 


‘* WASHINGTON City, D. C., 
‘* December 19, 1861. 


‘* Hon. Geo. W. Jones, late Senator in Con- 
gress from Iowa, and late Minister to Bogota, 
leaves here this afternoon for New York. Ar- 
rest him, and send him to Fort Lafayette. 

“Wn. H. SEwARD.” 


But Mr. Seward seemed to have had a 
love for double-dealing all through. Inthe 
case of Gwin, George D. Prentice says 
in his account of the affair, that he went 
on to get the release of Gwin and others. 
Lincoln gave him a letter to Seward, 
who invited him to tea. There he re- 
newed his request for the release. Sew- 
ard said, ‘‘I am considering the mat- 
ter, and shall be very glad to see you at 
tea, or breakfast, or dinner, every day, 
and we will talk the subject over.” After 
being four days in Washington he urged 
the request more strongly, and Seward 
said, ‘Call at my office to-morrow 
morning, at half-past tcn o’clock, and 
I will give you an order for the release 
of your friends.” Of course he was 
promptly on hand, and received an or- 
der admitting to interviews with the pri- 
soners. ‘‘Why,” said he, “ this is not 
what you promised me _ yesterday.” 
‘* No, it is not,” replied Seward; ‘‘ but 
I specially desire that you go to New 
York and talk with your friends, and as- 
certain their feelings and intentions and 
report to me.” Mr. Prentice declined 
to act as a government spy, but finally 
went without conditions, and wrote re- 
questing the release of the prisoners. 
To the fourth of these letters he receiv- 
ed a dispatch saying that his friends 
were paroled to Washington for expla- 
nation. Prentice considered the appli- 
cation a discharge, and went with Gwin’s 
wife and daugthers to the Fort, urging 
the prisoners to proceed to Washington. 
They went together. He called on Sew- 
ard, and found that they were to take an 
offensive oath, or be remanded to prison. 
They preferred to go back. Prentice 
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then went to the President, who offered 
to set them free unconditionally, and 
did so. On the re-arrest of Dr. Gwin, 
Mr. Prentice had him discharged in 
spite of the opposition of ‘‘ the Sage of 
Auburn,” assome lickspittle once named 
him. ‘‘And,” says Mr. Prentice, ‘in 
my interview on that occasion, Mr. Sew- 
ard had the very intense coolness, fifty 
degrees below zero, to say to my face 
that Ae was the man who had discharged 
my three friends from Fort Lafayette, 
and given them all their subsequent 
liberty.” 

Another instance of Seward’s trickery 
was in the attempt to get Mr. R. H. 
Stanton, another prisoner, to obtain his 
release by becoming an exchange for 
two of Mr. Seward’s friends who had 
been captured by the Confederate forces, 
thus trying to get his prisoner in hope of 
a discharge, to rank himself with the 
enemy, and so justify the arrest. The 
trick failed, but it served to show to what 
low artifice the man could stoop in order 
to effect a purpose, as his discourteous 
manner and language to the wives of the 
brothers Flanders demonstrated how 
easily he could cast off the mask of sua- 
vity, and show the coarse blackguard 
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beneath, when he had noend to gain by 
affected civility. 

But Nemesis has begun. There is not 
to-day on this whole continent an ex- 
placeholder of note more totally devoid 
of influence; and few men of such an 
agé so utterly unprovided with real 
friends. He wanders about over the 
country, infirm and aged as he is, hurry- 
ing restlessly in a vain endeavor to es- 
cape from his conscience and his fears, 
Now and then, his presence is made the 
pretext by notoriety-hunters and lovers 
of free feed, for an exhibition of folly, 
at which the silly old man nods and grins 
and puts on the airs of an eminent 
statesman; but in the main his move- 
ments excite no curiosity, as they cer- 
tainly no where hurry the beat of the 
public pulse. But he will be one of the 
men of the future. He will be remem- 
bered as the man whose violations of law 
brought mouruing and madness into the 
bosoms of hundreds of innocent families; 
and as the chief assassin of his country’s 
freedom, his name will be familiar to the 
student of history, centuries after his 
corpse shall have become as putrid as 
his reputation for fair-dealing and ho- 
nor. 





AN ANCESTOR OF ELEAZAR WILLIAMS. 


. IY ZENG U R readers may remember how 
Rs an attempt was made some 
RSH years since to demonstrate that 


a certain supposed quarter-breed Indian 
clergyman, known as the Rev. Eleazar 
Williams, was indeed no Indian at all, 
but the veritable Louis the Seventeenth, 
of France, who had escaped the com- 
bined powers of his Jacobin persecutors 
and the accepted facts of history, and 
turned up at a late day in the wilds of 
the United States. It is not our purpose 


to re-open the question as to whether we 
had at that time, or not, a Bourbon 
among us—nor would it matter much if 
the question were determined in the 
affirmative, since the reverend red man 
has departed this life, and we believe 
left no heirs to battle with the Bonaparte 
family on one side, and the ever-rising 
and continually-falling Republic on the 
other. But in looking over some old 
works on American history, we came 
upon facts relating to the reputed an- 
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cestor, on the white man’s side, of this 
very Eleazar, who was, like himself, a 
clergyman, and who nearly lost his life, 
as he did fora time his liberty, through a 
military servant of the ancestor of the 
Dauphin, who died in prison through 
the cruelty of Simon, or on this side of 
the Atlantic through the incredulity of 
the public, whichever side of the matter 
the reader may choose to take. 

John Williams was born at Ruxbury, 
in Massachusetts, on December 16, 1664, 
was graduated at Harvard College, in 
1683, studied divinity, and became the 
first minister of Deerfield, in 1686. They 
began the business of clergyman early 
in those days. 

The call was not a very ‘‘ loud” one 
ina pecuniary way, and contrasts strong- 
ly with some at the present day. He on 
his side agreed to preach, baptize, marry 
and pray after a fashion they deemed or- 
thodox; and they to “‘ give him sixteen 
cow-commons of meadow-land, with a 
home-lot that lyeth on the meeting- 
house hill”—to ‘build him a house 
forty-two feet long, twenty feet wide, 
with a lento on the back side of the 
house, to fence his home lot, and within 
two years after this agreement, to build 
him a barn, and break up his plough- 
ing-land. For yearly salary, to give him 
sixty pounds for the present, and four or 
five years after this to add to his salary, 
and make it eighty pounds.” In De- 
cember, they added more land, ‘‘ begin- 
ning at Joseph Sheldon’s north line, and 
so runs to Deerfield river, north, or 
northeast,” leaving the bounds on the 
west and east rather uncertain. This 
salary was in kind, as appears by an after 
paper, in ‘‘ wheat at 3s. 3d. per bushel, 
Indian corn at 2s. per bushel, fatted pork 
at 24d. per lb.” With these prices, 
fixed indeed by himself, the worthy priest 
was doubtless satisfied. 

In 1693 the Indian troubles began, 
and Deerfield was fortified with palisades 
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and loop-holed houses, after a plan sup- 
posed to be sufficient where the enemy 
had no artillery. 

In 1704 the storm fell. Just before 
daylight of the 29th of February, two 
hundred Frenchmen and one hundred 
and forty-two Indians from Canada, un- 
der Major Hertel de Rouville, surprised 
the town. 


‘* High against the palisadoes, 
On the meadows, banks and hillsides, 
At the rill-sides, over fences, 

Lay the lingering winter snow ; 
And so high by tempests rifted, 
At our pickets it was drifted, 
That its frozen crust was chosen 

As a bridge to bear the foe. 


‘We had set at night a sentry, 
Lest an entry, while the sombre, 
Heavy slumber was upon us 

By the Frenchman should be made; 
But the faithless knave we posted, 
Though of wakefulness he boasted, 
"Stead of keeping watch was sleeping, 

And our solemn trust betrayed. 
“Than our slumber none profounder; 
Never sounder fell on sleeper, 
Never deeper sleep its shadow 

Cast on dull and listless frames; 
But it flew before the crashing 
Ot the portals and the flashing, 
And the soaring and the roaring 

And the crackling of the flames.” 


At that time there were no settlements 
between Deerfield and St. John’s, in 
Canada. There were but few troops 
stationed there, and as the verse states, 
the sentinel had quietly gone to bed, 
and the snow having drifted to the top 
of the pickets, the enemy had a clear 
road intothe town. The invaders broke 
into detachéd parties, and, breaking into 
the undefended houses, murdered most 
of the inhabitants, men, women and 
children, in their beds. The house of 
Mr. Williams stood within the walls of 
the fort. Into this a large party of In- 
dians entered. Their yells awakened 
the clergyman, who sprang from his 
bed, and called to arouse two soldiers 
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who slept in the chamber above. He 
‘presented a pistol at the foremost In- 
dian, but it snapped and missed fire, 
which was all the better for him, as, had 
it killed his antagonist, he would have 
‘been murdered. He was at once taken 
prisoner, his house rifled, and two of his 
: children, the youngest, and a black ser- 
vant, killed. His wife and five children 
were made prisoners with him. They 
allowed him, half bound, to dress him- 
self, and then pinioned him; serving his 
family in the same way. Only one in- 
mate of the house got off—Captain 
Stoddard, who jumped from a chamber 
window while the Indians were engaged 
n pillage, and escaped across the river, 
where he made himself shoes by tearing 
his cloak to shreds and binding them 
around his feet, and reached the town 
of Hatfield at length, exhausted. So 
soon as they had taken Mr. Williams 
and his family out, they burned his 
house and barn, after the cheerful and 
civilized fashion common to Frenchmen 
and Indians in those good old days. 
There appears to have been but one 
house that made good its defence, and 
that was accidentally burned after the 
enemy had gone. It was garrisoned by 
seven men and a few women, who held 
+it against a combined attack of all De 
Rouville’s forces, and made the besieg- 
ers pay dearly for the assault. The 
house was charged again and again, but 
in vain. The women aided the men by 
‘casting bullets and loading guns, while 
the garrison poured a deadly fire upon 
the exposed foe, who finally gave way. 
At sunrise, De Rouville gathered his 
prisoners and plunder, and started for 
‘Canada—a distance of three hundred 
miles, the weather being intensely cold, 
the snow covering the ground, and the 
stock of provisions scanty. The prison- 
‘ers were taken over the river, one hun- 
dred in number, though nineteen of 
these were killed on the route, and two 
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starved to death. While they were still 
in sight of Deerfield the Indians killed 
an infant, by way of wholesome terror to 
the survivors. 

On the night of the first day out one 
man escaped, whereupon Mr. Williams 
was instructed to inform the rest that if 
this pernicious practice of running away 
was indulged in again, the remainder of 
the prisoners would be instantly slaugh- 
tered. Shortly after, his wife, becoming 
too fatigued to travel, was brained by 
one of the savages. The next day a 
sucking babe and 2 girl eleven years old 
were killed on the march; and daily, 
this admirable custom kept up to this 
day by the wards of Vincent Collyerand 
other conservators of assassination, was 
steadily persevered in, with a constancy 
worthy of a better cause. 

On the 25th of Murch the prisoners of 
the party arrived at Shamblee (Cham- 
bly ?) about fifteen miles from Montreal, 
and from that time forth the condition of 
the reverend prisoner seems to have been 
tolerable enough, until he was enabled 
to return home. Of course he had an 
abundance of religious disputes with 
** the Jesuits,” as he persisted in styling 
all Roman Catholic clergymen; but we 
fancy he rather enjoyed theological con- 
troversy of that kind, as he evidently 
courted it. On the 25th of April, re- 
ceiving, as he acknowledges, constant 
courtesies and kindnesses from the 
French, he arrived at Montreal. Here, 
the Governor, De Vaudreuil, at once re- 
deemed him from the Indians, gave him 
good clothing, furnished him with a 
chamber, and set him at his own table. 
He obtained for him two of his own 
children who were found in the city, and 
promised to do all in his power to re- 
deem the others, and his parishioners, 
from the Indians. He redeemed ano- 
ther daughter, and a lady of the city ob- 
tained a third. In regard to Eunice, 
the youngest, we have the following, 
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which we give from the account written 
by Dr. Williams, an immediate descend- 
ant, in 1842, long before any claim of 
Bourbonic descent was put up for Eleazar: 


‘‘The governor commanded a priest to ac- 
company him to the Macquas to see his young- 
est daughter Eunice, and endeavor to procure 
her release. He went with him and was very 
courteous to him, and from his parisn near the 
fort of the Macquas, he wrote a letter to the Je- 
suit, and requested him to send his child to him, 
and also to request his master to accompany 
her. The Jesuit returned an answer that he 
should not be permitted to see or speak with his 
child, and ‘that the Macquas would as soor 
part with their hearts as with his child.’ The 
governor was enraged when Mr. Williams show- 
ed him this letter, and he assured him that he 
should both see and speak with his child, and 
that he would use all his endeavors to redeem 
her. He accordingly instructed the Jesuits to 
use their influence with the Indians for procur- 
ing the child, andina few days accompanied 
Mr. Williams in person to the fort. When his 
child was brought into the room where he was, 
he had liberty granted him to speak to her, but 
to no other English person there. She was 
about seven years of age. They conversed to- 
gether about an hour. She remembered her 
catechism, and had not forgotten how to read. 
She was very anxious to be redeemed from the 
Macquas, and was unhappy in her captivity. 
She moaned over the profanation of the Sa 
bath, stating that she thought a few days before 
they were mocking the devil, and one of the 
Jesuits stood watching them. Her father told 
her that she must pray to God to direct her. 
She said that she did as far as she knew how, 
and that God assisted her, but she observed 
they forced her to pray in Latin, which she did 
not understand, and which she hoped would do 
hernoharm. He told her that she must not 
forget her catechism, and those portiois ot 
Scripture which she had learnt. Some of the 
prisoners afterwards informed him that she told 
them that she remembered almost every word 
he said to her, and that she was very fearful 
that she would forget her catechism, having no 
one to instruct her. A few days after this he 
saw her for a few moments in the city, and gave 
her the best advice he could. The governor 
used every effort to redeem her for him, and at 
one time he had the promise of her if he would 

rocure for them an Indian girl in her stead. 

e sent several hundred miles and procured 
one, but the Indians would not adhere to their 
bargain. He also offered them one hundred 

ieces of eight for her release. Still they re- 
ed to give herup. The governor's lady also 
visited them, and used all the arts she was mis- 
tress of to induce them to part with her, but all 
in vain. At thetime Mr. Williams was redeem- 
ed, she was left among the Indians, and no mo- 
ney could a her redemption. She soon 
forgot the English language, became an Indian 
in her habits, married an Indian, who assumed 
the name of Williams, and had several children 
by him. Some years after this she visited Deer- 
field in her Indian dress. She attended meet- 
ing in her father's church while here, and her 
friends dressed her in the English fashion. She 
indignantly threw off her clothes in the after- 
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noon and resumed the Indian blanket. Every 
effort was used to persuade her to leave the In- 
dians, and remain among her relations, but in 
vain. She preferred the mode of life, and the 
haunts of the Indians, to the unutterable grief 
of Mr. Williams and her triends. 

‘‘Her descendants have frequently visited 
Deerfield since, and claimed a relationship with 
the family and descendants of Mr. Williams, 
and been kindly treated by them. Mr. Eleazar 
Williams, one of her grandsons, was educated at 
Dartmouth college, by the munificence of his friends 
in New England, studied divinity, and was a short 
time since preaching at Green Bay, on Lake Mich- 
gan. 

John Williams remained a prisoner 
until 1706, when he was released, and 
on the 25th of October he left Quebec, 
in an English brigantine, with fifty-six 
others; but he remained for some time 
in Boston after his return, and did not 
go back to Deerfield until a committee 
of his parishioners made the new “ call” 
a little louder than before. On the ninth 
day of January, 17¢7, the town agreed to 
build a house for him ‘ as big as Ensign 
Sheldon’s, and a back room as big as 
may be thought convenient.” On the 
3rd of April the town voted “‘ that they 
would pay unto Mr. John Williams twen- 
ty pounds in money, and every male 
head of sixteen years and upwards, one 
day’s work apiece; those that have teams, 
a day with their teams for a year.” On 
the 17th of November, they voted ‘to 
send a petition to the general court fora 
grant of money towards the maintenance 
of the Rev. John Williams in the work 
of the ministry in Deerfield;” and they 
gave him in fee-simple a large tract of 
land adjoining his house, and in the 
meadows. 

Deerfield was several times afterwards 
attacked by the French and Indians— 
once by a force under one of the De 
Rouvilles; but never again did any harm 
come to the pastor, who labored on, re- 
ceiving more land from the general 
court, in the shape ot two small islands 
in the Connecticut river, until the 12th 
of June, 1729, when he died, in the for- 
ty-fourth year of his ministry. Eight or 
his children survived him, he having five 
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children by his second wife, whom he 
married soon after his return to Deer- 
field. 

John Williams's daughter, the grand- 
mother of Eleazar, was not the only one 
of the Deerfield captives who married 
among the Indians. There was a Thank- 
ful Stebbins—but we believe she married 
a French Canadian. Mary Harris, ano- 
ther of the captives, was alive at Cahna- 
waga, as late as 1756, and had been mar- 
ried to an Indian, and had several chil- 
dren. Mary Brooks, Mary Carter, Abi- 
gail Denia, Abigail Trench, Joanna Kel- 
log, Abigail Nims, and Elizabeth Ste- 
vens, also remained behind, and were 
probably married either to their Indian 
masters, or French settlers. And to 
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this day, many among the dying-out 
tribes north of the St. Lawrence, with 
features as nearly approaching the white 
type as those of the preacher of Green 
Bay, can trace their white ancestry to 
some one of the captives made at Deer- 
field, on the remarkable night of the 
twenty-ninth of February, 1709, when 
the savage Macqua and still more savage 
Frenchmen engaged in the work of 
death, and 
‘* it seemed, as rose the roaring 
Blaze, upsoaring, redly streaming 
O’er the gleaming snow around them, 
Through the shadows of the night, 
That the figures flitting fastly 
Were the fiends at revels ghastly, 
Madly urging on the surging, 
Seething billows of the fight.” 
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ZENG NCE upon a time, when Top- 
Bs) syturvy was king of the Anti- 
S2z4g podeans, and Upsighdown was 


his prime minister, there lived a young 
man at the capital city of Bottumupp, 
whose name was Runphast. Although 
born and bred in the place, some of his 
habits were different from those of the 
people around him. Other people there 
bought all their views and feelings ready- 
made from Red Tape, who was opinion- 
maker to the Royal Family, and who 
furnished correct notions upon all sub- 
jects at so much per yard, all warranted 
of an orthodox pattern, and sufficient to 
wear a life-time. Runphast happened 
one day accidentally to make an opinion, 
while he was engaged on something else, 
and was so tickled at it, that he began 


to make all his opinions for himself, to 
the inconvenience of monopoly, and the 
horror of his betters. From opinions 
he went to deeds, and began to do what 
no one else did, and not to act as other 
people acted. For one day he actually 


discovered that he could not only run 
with his feet, but so swiftly as to leave 


the fleetest grey-hound behind him. He 
at once took advantage of this gift, and 
even did more. While every one else 
walked about head downwards, and with 
his legs in the air, Runphast persisted 
in using his feet to walk with, and in 
going about his business, with his head 
uppermost. He carried this singularity 
farther. He wore shoes on his fect in- 
stead of his hands, and in lieu of carry- 
ing his hat after the fashion of an Anti 
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podean, placed it on his head, to the 
great scandal of all good citizens, and to 
the manifest injury ot public morals. 
No remonstrance availed with him. His 
good old mother implored him to walk 
upon his hands like other people, and 
not to break her heart by conduct which 
bordered on lunacy. His tender father 
gave him two or three sound floggings 
for his indecorous behaviour, to which 
corrections he submitted since he couid 
not avoid them, but persisted in his 
wicked ways. He was laughed at by the 
grown people, while the little boys, filled 
with as much zeal for good manners as 
their seniors, followed him in crowds 
through the street, whooping and yell- 
ing at his heels. Ridicule had no more 
effect than entreaty and the rod. He 
still walked with his legs, and held his 
head erect in the air. 

At length he was summoned before 
the authorities, who informed him that 
he must not defy public sentiment, and 
violate the time-honored customs of the 
realm. The mayor of the town, who 
was a gentleman with an air of authority 
and a red nose, told him plainly that he 
must reform, or leave the country, under 
penalty of being locked up in the Turn- 
overdale Lunatic Asylum. He took his 
worship at his word, shouldered his 
knapsack, and set out on his travels in 
search of a country where people used 
their feet to walk with, and kept their 
brains free from superfluous blood, by 
elevating the head above the other parts 
of the body. 

It was two days before Runphast came 
to the boundary of Antipodea, attended 
on his journey by the hooting and 
pelting of the polite population, who 
sent him their parting compliments of 
stones and curses, as he passed over the 
line. Here he entered upon a bare and 
stony desert, which it took him a day, 
swift as he was, to cross. By nightfall, 
he came to a pleasant stream, beyond 
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which, at the distance of afew miles, he 
could see the turreted walls and glit- 
tering roofs of a low-built but large city. 
There was a low hut at the side of the 
stream to which he proceeded in search 
of food and shelter. As he was about 
to enter, he stumbled and nearly fell 
against something, and on looking down 
saw it was the body of a man who was 
crawling apparently on all fours. 

“What do you mean,” growled this 
person, ‘‘ by trying to mount over aman 
at his own door-step ?” 

Runphast apologised by saying that 
he had not observed him. 

“If you had been going about like 
other people,” said the other, ‘‘ instead 
of hopping about like a kangaroo, you 
would n’t have disturbed me. What do 
you want ?” 

‘*¢ T would like to obtain something to 
eat and a place to sleep,” replied Run- 
phast. 

‘* Hospitality is the first of the virtues 
—enter and repose yourself.” 

Runphast made his way with some 
difficulty through the door, which was 
only four feet high, into an apartment 
in which he could barely stand upright. 
There were no chairs in the room, but 
there were an abundance of long, nar- 
row cushions, on one of which he seated 
himself, his companion prostrating his 
form on his hands and knees upon ano- 
ther. 

‘¢ Pray, sir,” inquired Runphast, after 
4% pause, ‘‘can you tell me two things— 
one, whatis the name of the city we 
can see from the door, and the other, 
why you go about on all fours instead of 
walking erect ?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied the other; ‘‘ but 
first, what is your name ?” 

** Runphast.” 

‘*Very good. Mine isGo Slo. The 
city is named Phoarpheet, and it is the 
capital of the great and enlightened 
country of Quadrupedia. I go this way 
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because it is the proper mode of pro- 
gression among all civilized peoples, as 
it is among all the nobler animals. And 
now, let me ask you a question. Why 
do you, who have apparently as strong 
arms as need be, go about like a goose, 
without indeed the excuse of a goose, 
who can do no better ?” 

Runphast was astonished at this ques- 
tion, and after a little pause of embar- 
rassment, said— 

** Really, I do n’t know—” 

**T thought so,” said the other, inter- 
rupting him. ‘Ignorance is as much 
the parent of bad habits as intention. 
However, before supper is served, let 
me give you a caution. In entering 
Phoarpheet, I would advise you not to 
continue the singularity you have begun. 
The people might possibly tolerate you 
asa harmless lunatic; but you might 
chance to come before his Gracious Ma- 
jesty, our sublime Ruler, the great King 
Bah Boon himself, and if you were to 
rear yourself on one end then; after the 
queer way I saw you do to-night, he 
would punish you smartly for such a 
gross breach of etiquette.” 

Runphast thanked his host for his 
friendly counsel, which he promised to 
observe, and Go Slo, crawling to a cup- 
board in the corner, brought out a plate 
containing biscuits, a ewer with milk, 
and two flat pans, which he filled from 
the ewer, and placed between his guest 
and himself. Runphast, on being asked 
to fall to. ate a biscuit, and then raised 
the pan to his lips, as he sat, and drain- 
ed its contents. 

Go Slo laughed immoderately, rolling 
over and over his cushion in a fit of 
mirth. 

“*T really beg your pardon,” he said, 
after he had somewhat recovered his 
gravity, ‘‘ but to see you assume such a 
position got the better of my courtesy. 
Why do n’t you lie flat on your belly as 
I do, and, in that graceful posture, rest- 
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ing yourself on your elbows, raise the 
pan thus”—and he suited the action to 
the words—‘“‘ and quench your thirst like 
a gentleman.” 

** You see,” he continued, ‘‘ how na- 
tural as well as how elegant is the re- 
cumbent position for refreshment as well 
as repose. Thus, too, your food is 
easily digested. Fancy an animal taking 
its food with its forefeet as you had them, 
straining its stomach out of the natural 
position. There is no horse but what 
might teach you this. Even a goose 
would not bring its back to the perpen- 
dicular as it swallowed its corn. Still, I 
do not reproach. I set it down to error 
in your training.” 

Runphast apologised for his breach of 
courtesy, and took the rest of his food 
after the fashion prescribed. 

After supper the two, reposing upon 
their cushions, with backs up, and the 
forepart of each body resting upon the 
elbows, entered into conversation. Run- 
phast, at the request of his entertainer, 
gave his history, and described the man- 
ners and customs of the Antipodeans. 

** Really,” observed Go Slo, when the 
story was over, ‘‘the world is peopled 
with singularly barbarous races. I 
thought your folly in walking upon your 
hind legs, to be singular and disagree- 
able; but when I think of men walking 
with their heads down, your conduct 
looks decorous through comparison. We 
have some people in a neighboring 
realm—people partly civilized at that— 
who have as odd customs too, though 
different from yours; so I can readily 
credit your story. However, you have 
come to a country where men _ have 
reached the highest point of civilization; 
and you will learn much* by observing 
what such people say and do.” 

They soon retired to rest, and Run- 
phast slept soundly till morning, when, 
after breakfast, they both started for the 
city of Phoarpheet, the host kindly lend- 
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ing his guest a pair of handsome hand- 
shoes to wear on the occasion. Of 
course their mode of progress was after 
the prevailing fashion, so that Runphast, 
when they entercd the city, found him- 
self exceedingly fatigued. 

It appeared that it was a feast-day, and 
all Phoarpheet was in commotion. It 
was the birth-day of the lovely princess 
Mun Kee, the only daughter of King 
Bah Boon, who was in a month’s time 
to be married to the honorable monarch 
Rangatang, who swayed the potent scep- 
tre of Simialand. As her royal father 
and mother were about to lose her, they 
all at once became very fond of her, and 
instead of averring that she was the 
plague of their life, as they had hitherto 
done, got up all sorts of entertainments 
for her delight, and to enhance her va- 
lue in the eyes of her bridegroom. The 
air was noisy with the clanging of bells 
and the booming of cannon, flags flut- 
tered from spire, pinnacle and balcony, 
and great crowds hurried from all sides 
to the public square, where a large stage 
was erected for the royal family, before 
whom all kinds of mountebanks were to 
give exhibitions of their skill. With the 
rest of the crowd were Runphast and 
Go Slo, eager to secure a good place, 
which at last they obtained in the very 
front row of wooden benches that had 
been erected for the common peoples’ 
use. 

Ina short while the sound of trum- 
pets was heard, and then the king, on 
his hands and knees, came forward, lead- 
ing the princess also in the same posi- 
tion, and followed by the queen. When 
these had reposed themselves upon their 
cushions of purple velvet, the sports be- 
gan. 

Runphast was very much interested 
at what he saw, especially as every per- 
former, so soon as he had gone through 
his tumblings, contortions, or whatever 
was his special line, invariably brought 
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himself back to his old position of all- 
fours. One tough and springy little fel- 
low, who twisted himself into all con- 
ceivable shapes, especially attracted our 
hero’s attention, and eager to see him 
better, Runphast raised himself at length 
and leaned forward. At this there was 
a great commotion, followed by hisses 
and groans. Runphast looked around 
to discover the cause of the uproar, 
which kept increasing until it awoke the 
attention of the king. 

The Princess Mun Kee observed it. 

‘* La, sire!” said she to her royal fa- 
ther, and as she spoke, she blushed and 
hid her head behind her fan, ‘‘ if there 
is n’t a man standing on his hind legs. 
He quite makes me ashamed.” 

** What !” cried the king, in a voice of 
thunder, ‘‘ in our very presence! Guards, 
drag that scoundrel here !” 

In an instant Runphast was seized by 
a dozen loyal hands, and thrust at the 
foot of the royal balcony. 

‘What does this audacious conduct 
mean?” inquired the king. ‘‘ Why do 
you stand on your hind legs before the 
world ?” 

‘* If it please your majesty,” said Run- 
phast, ‘‘I stand so because it is the 
proper position for a man?” 

‘* A traitor!” shouted one part of the 
audience. 

‘* A madman !” exclaimed another. 

‘Why, so he may be,” said the king. 
‘* Justice forbid that we should hold a 
lunatic to a strict responsibility. Let 
our leading physicians inquire at once 
into the soundness of his mind.” 

Thereupon, twenty-four learned mem- 
bers of the faculty of physic advanced 
upon Runphast. Some of them felt his 
pulse and examined his tongue; others 
pounded him on the chest; a portion 
applied one end of tubes to his body and 
the other ends to their ears; a few ex- 
amined the pores of his skin with magni- 
fying glasses; and others again opened 
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his mouth and inspected his throat by 
means of looking-glasses. After a time, 
they gave their opinions on his case— 
twelve of them declaring that his mind 
was sound enough, though he was de- 
void of judgment, and twelve averring 
that he was as mad as a March hare—a 
hare in that country always being afflict- 
ed with lunacy in that part of the year 
lying between the last day of February 
and the first day of April. 

The king was rather puzzled at first 
with this difficulty; but he got rid of it 
in a rather royal way. 

‘*If he be a traitor he is no use tothe 
realm,” said he; ‘‘ and if a madman, of 
no use to himself. In either case, we 
had better get rid of him. Tie him to 
a horse’s back, in the position he seems 
to court, and drive him outside of the 
kingdom.” 

So they set Runphast on a horse, with 
his feet tied beneath its belly, and with 
shouts and blowing of trumpets, and 
clanging of bells, and booming of can- 
nons, started him on his journey. The 
affrighted beast gave a jump and set out 
on such a gallop that in a few minutes he 
was at the desert again, over which he 
ran furiously, though in a different direc- 
tion from which the rider had come. 
The beast kept on his course until night- 
fall, when he came to a stop from sheer 
fatigue, just on the edge of a fertile 
country. Runphast barely managed to 
reach down and cut the thongs that fas- 
tened his feet, when the horse reeled 
and fell. Runphast threw his feet up- 
wards and came to the ground with little 
hurt, on one side, as the fatigued ani- 
mal rolled over on the other. 

Runphast arose to his feet, and looked 
around him. He saw a light at the dis- 
tance—the sun having just set—and 
made toward it. It proceeded fiom the 
window of a mansion, situated in the 
centre of what appeared to be a flower- 
garden. He entered an enclosure by a 
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wide gate, which gave way as he pushed 
it, and when he had passed, closed after 
him. Proceeding up a finely gravelled 
path, he soon arrived at the great door 
of a large and apparently stately palace, 
at which he knocked. The door was 
opened by a servant, who demanded his 
name and business. 

Now Runphast reflected a moment, 
and as modest bearing and a quiet de- 
meanor had gained him nothing cs yet, 
decided on trying the effect of a little 
arrogance and assumption. So he said: 

‘* Whose dwelling is this?” 

**It is the country mansion of the Lord 
Whirligig, who is here to entertain some 
guests, and is now at the banquet.” 

“Inform him that the Marquis Run- 
phast of Antipodea, Count of Noaccount, 
Baron of Spondulicks, and Lord Nozoo, 
on his travels, has been thrown from his 
horse near his grounds, and requests re- 
pose and refreshments.” 

The servant bowed, showed him a 
seat in the hall, and then turned heels 
over head by a succession of somersaults, 
reached a door at the head of the apart; 
ment, through which he disappeared. 

**Certainly,” said Runphast to him- 
self, ‘‘ that fellow is what half the doc- 
tors of Quadrupedia pronounced me to 
be.” : 

He had no time to reflect farther, since 
in an instant the servant returned, in the 
same way he came, and said— 

‘*T have orders to conduct your lord- 
ship to the presence of my noble mas- 
ter.” 

And performing the same gymnastic 
feats as before, he conducted him to the 
great door, which he threw open, an- 
nouncing in a loud voice— 

“The high born and mighty noble- 
man, my Lord Marquis Runphast.” 

The apartment into which Runphast 
was so ceremoniously ushered, was lofty, 
ard elegant in its structure and appoint- 
ments. At the head of a banqueting 
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table, with two guests on one side, and 
three on the other, sat a venerable per- 
son ina snowy beard, and long white 
locks, who rose as he entered, and with 
an agility that would have done credit to 
a professional acrobat, turned a couple 
of somersaults, and alighted on his feet 
just before Runphast. 

‘Permit me,” said this venerable per- 
son, ‘‘ to welcome you, my lord marquis, 
tomy mansion, and to beg of you to 
occupy the vacant seat at my table. I 
have already sent servants in pursuit of 
your runaway steed.” 

With that he led him to the table, and 
introduced him to the remainder of the 
friends. Each of these, as his name 
was pronounced, turned a back somer- 
sault over his chair, and then a forward 
one back to his seat in a manner emi- 
nently graceful. 

The moment after supper was served. 

Every attention was paid to Runphast, 
and during the progress of the meal, the 
Lord Whirligig made some polite inqui- 
ries about affairs in Antipodea, which 
Runphast answered. 

At length, after the cloth had been 
removed, and the wine was on the table, 
Runphast ventured to inquire why the 
servants, instead of walking out of the 
room, or in, turned themselves over and 
over in such a curious way, to the great 
peril of the dishes they bore. 

“Such, my lord marquis,” answered 
his host, ‘‘ is the custom of the realm, 
which has prevailed for many years, and 
is not likely to be ever changed.” 

‘May I inquire if there were any par- 
ticular reason for it at the beginning?” 
inquired Runphast. 

“Certainly,” said the other. ‘ Many 
centuries ago this realm was infested by 
place-hunters—people who desired to 
hold office at the hands of the sovereign. 
They instituted a sort of game they 
called politics, and to be perfect in this, 
it was necessary that every one engaged 
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in it should be able to suddenly put his 
heels over his head at a particylar stage 
of the game. By great labor this singu- 
lar class of people were rooted out. 
King Overanover the Twenty-first gave 
it the finishing stroke by ordaining that 
no office-holder should receive a salary, 
and that all official stealing should be 
done by members of the royal family. 
He also issued a decree that the turning 
of somersaults should be general, and 
no longer confined to a particular class. 
Since that time no one is allowed to go 
around in any other way, although the 
rigor‘of this rnle is relaxed in favor of 
distinguished strangers like yourself, 
who, it is considered, have not had an 
opportunity to acquire the polite art of 
flip-flapping to perfection.” 

‘* But do you not find all this kind of 
thing fatiguing ?” 

‘*Not more, I fancy, than your mode 
of getting along. Habit and practice 
make anything easy; and, if not, fatigue 
is a small price to pay for a motion that 
is both elegant and vigorous—a mode of 
progression gratifying to the eye, and ac- 
cording to the canons of a perfect taste— 
something that is inexpressibly dear to 
the lover of the picturesque and beauti- 
ful; and in good taste, and a love of the 
picturesque and beautiful, we flatter our- 
selves that no country can compare to 
the land of the Flipflaps.” 

To all of which Runphast replied by a 
bow, having no other reply to make. 

Supper over, and the revel of the 
evening being closed, a servant with a 
candle in each hand, who turned over 
and over without extinguishing the 
lights, ushered him to his sleeping cham- 
ber, where he soon fell asleep. 

In the morning, he met his host at the 
breakfast table. There, after exchanging 
the customary compliments of the morn- 
ing, the Lord Whirligig said: 

‘*As I told you last night, my Lord 
Marquis, the rigor of the rule which 
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forces every one to throw his heels over 
his head is relaxed in favor of distinguish- 
ed strangers. But some knowledge of the 
polite art of flip-flapping is indispensi- 
ble, if one desires to enter society, and 
associate with well-bred men. I shall, 
therefore, lend you my valet, who is as 
accomplished in this desirable art as his 
betters. A course of lessons from him 
will soon enable you to turn and fall on 
your feet, either at the place you started 
from, or as far forward as you desire.” 

Of course, Runphast acknowledged 
the favor, and accepted the considerate 
offer with thanks. He set himself at 
work, and under the guidance of the 
learned lacquey, he was soon enabled 
to throw somersaults backwards and 
forwards with a commendable degree of 
elegance and precision. So soonas this 
was announced to Lord Whirligig, and 
he was satisfied by his own eyes of the 
fact, he congratulated his guest upon his 
acquisition, and proposed at once to pre- 
sent him at court. 

Arrayed in a court suit, which consist- 
ed of a jacket—all tail coats interfering 
with the polite art of flip-flapping, and 
being held to be a sinful waste of cloth 
in their skirts—a laced waistcoat and 
knee-breeches, our hero and his noble 
friend made their way to the royal pa- 
lace. From the carriage, as they were 
slowly drawn along, Runphast beheld 
the street full of foot-passengers, who 
turned over and over, either with great 
speed—these were people hurrying along 
on business, or with slowness and delibe- 
ration—those were persons who were 
taking a promenade for the sake of the 
air. The scene was a novel one, and 
drew forth Runphast’s admiration. 

King Overanover, the Ninety-fourth, 
was a remarkably gracious monarch, 
and there was something in the air or 
manner of Runphast that impressed him 
favorably. So after presentation he 
said ; — 
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“TI am delighted to welcome a noble- 
man so elegant and accomplished to my 
court, and should be glad if I could in- 
duce him to become my subject, and 
enter my diplomatic service.” 

Runphast bowed low, and tendered 
his services in any way that they could 
be made available by the king of the 
Flip-flaps, who inclined his head in ac- 
knowledgment, and expressed in words - 
and manner his gratification. 

The next day the Marquis Runphast 
received letters as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Spinaround, the First, King of 
the Tetotums, kissed hands upon his ap- 
pointment, and as the occasion was 
urgent, set out immediately on his jour- 
ney by post to the City of Weelabout. 

Now, every traveller who has ever vi- 
sited Weelabout, is perfectly aware of 
the peculiar custom of its inhabitants, 
and it is hardly necessary to tell my 
readers that the Tetotum people, instead 
of going head downwards, like the Anti- 
podeans, or on all fours like the Quad- 
rupedians, or by ground tumbling, like 
the Flip-flaps, make their way through 
the world by each ot them spinning on 
one leg, like a peg-top, or an opera- 
dancer. Indeed, when they meet they 
salute each other by standing on the left 
heel, and on that as a pivot, wheeling 
round and round, holding the right leg 
at right angles with the body, until they 
make three distinct revolutions. 

Of course his excellency, the new Flip- 
flap minister, in order to ingratiate him- 
self with the people, and flatter the 
court of Tetotum, span his way into the 
presence of King Spinaround, and pi- 
rouetted his way through the polite cir- 
cles of the metropolis. So successful 
was he in this, and so popular did he be- 
come, that nothing was soon talked of, 
or hardly thought of, but the ease, grace 
and courtly manners of his excellency, 
the Marquis Runphast, The young 
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bucks of the day sported Runphast coats, 
Runphast hats and Runphast neckties ; 
and his excellency on one occasion havy- 
ing, by accident, put on an old blue 
coat which had been used as a travelling 
dress, and by the combined influence of 
ra‘n and sun, had changed its color to a 
dingy grey, an enterprising manufactu- 
rer had a large amount of unsalable 
white silk dyed to match it, and under 
the name of Runphast grey, sold it all 
off among the ladies of fashion at such 
enormous prices that he was soon able 
toretire from business on a handsome 
fortune. 

Nor was his excellency less fortunate 
in his diplomatic business. Gifted by 
nature with a large amount of impu- 
dence, with an unparalleled cool assu- 
rance, and with the power of concealing 
his thoughts under vague phrases and 
unmeaning words, he was soon able to 


conclude a treaty which gave the Flip- 
flaps all the essential points so long in 
dispute, and at the same time satisfied 
the statesmen of Tetotum that they had 
completely over-reached the dexterous 


and bland ambassador. Sometime after 
this triumph of his skill, just as he was 
congratulating himself that he had se- 
cured the perpetual favor of the monarch 
he served, he was thunderstruck by re- 
ceiving letters of recall, borne by the 
hands of his successor, the Lord Whirli- 
gig. 

His venerable friend was profuse in his 
expression of sorrow at this unfortunate 
turn of affairs, and after he had been 
presented, and Runphast had had his 
audience of leave, explained the cause. 
It appeared that information had been 
received from Antipodea that Runphast 
was no marquis at all, but a mere ad- 
venturer, who had been forced to leave 
his country in consequence of having 
outraged her sentiments of propriety by 
bold and traitorous invasions of her time- 
honored customs. 
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‘*In fact,” said Whirligig, ‘‘ though 
I don’t believe a word of the slanders, 
you are in great personal danger. Our 
gracious sovereign is so much incensed 
at the double deceit he is convinced you 
practiced toward myself and him, that 
he has ordered me to demand your for- 
mal arrest as a state prisoner by the Te- 
totum monarch—a demand I shall have 
the honor to formally present to-mor- 
row. You had better escape to-night, so 
soon as you have formally turned over to 
me the archives and funds of the embas- 
sy—especially the funds.” 

Runpbast thanked his successor in of- 
fice, and at once acted on the advice, 
with the exception of that part relating 
to the funds. In the hurry of his de- 
parture he invested all the money of the 
legation in diamonds, and forgot to 
transfer these to his excellency, Lord 
Whirligig, and take his receipt for them. 
He bought, on a credit of three months, 
the swiftest horse to be found, and 
mounting at nightfall, made his way to 
the desert in the direction of Antipodea, 
where he arrived after two days’ hard 
journey. 

He intended to enter his native land 
quietly enough, but was recognized, and 
to his great surprise greeted with loud 
hurrahs, and every evidence of popular 
satisfaction and approval. To his great- 
er surprise, he discovered that every one 
whom he saw walked upright, and no 
longer went about head down. His ve- 
nerable father and mother, hearing of 
his arrival, came out and welcomed him 
home. The explanation was simple. A 
new monarch had succeeded to the 
throne, who was paralyzed in his right 
arm. It was impossible for him to use 
his hands in lieu of feet.’ The result 
was that he was forced to walk with his 
head upwards. The court followed his 
example, and the people followed the 
court. A few old and-conservative indi- 
viduals maintained the old custom; but 
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a royal decree forbidding the former 
practice under pain of death, they were 
obliged to yield—though it is believed 
they walked about every morning and 
evening head downwards in the privacy 
of their chambers. As the first innova- 
tor, and founder of the new order of 
things, Runphast was held in great ho- 
nor. He was even, as an ex-ambassa- 
dor, offered a high position of state. 

But Runphast had seen the world, and 
had been taught prudence. He convert- 
ed his stolen diamonds into cash, lived 
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in quiet ease on the proceeds of his ras- 
cality, and ever after swam with the tide. 
He never made any more opinions of his 
own; but purchased all he desired to use 
from Red Tape, who still conducted the 
old business. His popularity was main- 
tained unabated till his death; when a 
pompous funeral and a lying tombstone 
rewarded the new found prudence and 
time-serving practice of one who orgin- 
ally bade fair to be bold, independent 
and unhappy ; but who happily changed 
his course. 
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see) ONCE had a remarkable invi- 
iN 45 tation to. turn pirate. Two 
3} persons, who now are very staid 


merchants and reputable ship-owners, 
were the demons of iniquity who were 


my tempters. At that time they were 
respectively ten and eleven years old, 
and I had turned eight. They proposed 
that we should seize a clam-sloop of the 
burthen of ten tons, which lay at the 
dock; arm her with a two-pounder swi- 
vel which was stored in a neighboring 
lumber yard, and our fathers’ shot-guns; 
victual her from our fathers’ larders; and 
sail to the Spanish Main, there to cap- 
ture merchantmen, and found a rover’s 
government upon some one of the Keys. 
I declined the offer; not because I 
thought the design neither practicable 
nor praiseworthy, but since I had heard 
a kinsman descant upon the horrors of 
sea-sickness, and was quite sure that I 
conld not stand it. As the two were to 
be captain and first lieutenant, and I 
was necessary to constitute the crew, my 
failure to ship knocked the scheme in 
the head. The swivel remained in the 
lumber-yard to be peaceably employed 
in firing salutes on holidays, the clam- 
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sloop sailed for another cargo of the 
tough bivalves, the pirates in intent grew 
up into peaceful importers, and I became 
a land-pirate only, or what is commonly 
known as an attorney-at-law. 

But, though I did not go a-pirating, I 
always kept myself well-read in the lite- 
rature of the profession, and acquired a 
deal of useful and entertaining informa- 
tion concerning allthe noted freebooters, 
from Drake to Kidd. Not that I ever 
admired the latter worthy. I always 
thought him a fraud as a pirate—his ad- 
ventures being very common-place, and 
his end obtained on false grounds. He 
owes his distinction mainly to the ima- 
gination of the eminent, but unknown 
poet who has given us so touching an 
account of the life, adventures and tra- 
gical death of our hero. Poet-like, how- 
ever, he drew on his imagination for his 
facts. He calls Kidd by the name of 
William, when he was christened Robert, 
and so his name is given both in his pri- 
vateer’s commission, and in that issued 
in January, 1695, by his Gracious Ma- 
jesty, William the Third, authorising 
him to catch Mace, Ireland, Wake and 
other pirates. Nor, though he was hang- 
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ed at Execution Dock, was it for piracy, 
but for the murder of a gunner, Abraham 
Moore, whom he knocked on the head 
with a bucket. And he was sneaking 
enough to complain of his conviction, 
and assert ‘‘that he had been sworn 
against by perjured and wicked people,” 
instead of demanding to be led to exe- 
cution like a bold sea-robber who had 
no fear of death, and no positive repug- 
nance to an interview with the polite Mr. 
John Ketch. Kidd was rather a pitiful 
fellow—hesitating throughout his career; 
and silly enough at the close to come 
where he was known, instead of going 
to some new place where he could have 
lived comfortably on his booty, and died 
in the odor of sanctity. I do not admire 
Kidd. 

But there were two pirates, contempo- 
rary with Kidd, that were famous fellows 
in their way, with adventures well worth 
attention, Captain Misson and Captain 
Tew; and of these Misson would be 
most missed, Tew being the least of the 
two, though considerable enough in his 
way. And as near as my memory serves 
me—for I have no printed narrative at 
hand—I intend to give an account of 
men who had a desire to found a new 
state, and would have succeeded, doubt- 
less, had the material at hand not been 
composed of scamps and cut-throats. 
And I intend also to introduce a pirate 
who was not only ‘‘as mild a mannered 
man as ever cut a throat,” but was a 
pious pirate also—a rather novel sort of 
person, even in a dime novel. 

Misson was a gentleman of good fa- 
mily in France—entitled to write de be- 
fore his name, though he never troubled 
himself with such vanities—and of a 
poetical place, being a Provengal. He 
was well-educated, his parents intending 
to obtain him a position in the Royal 
Guard—the famous musketeers, of whom 
that veracious historian, Alexander Du- 
mas, loves ‘o' treat. But Misson deter- 
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mined on adventures by sea, and so pes- 
tered Misson Zere and mere, that they 
sent him as a volunteer on board the 
Victoire, commanded by a relative of 
their own, named Fourbin. Here he 
was treated with consideration, and put 
tono duty; but he set himself hard at 
work mastering seamanship to its small- 
est duties, soon becoming quite an ex- 
pert navigator. During a leave of ab- 
sence on shore he became acquainted 
with a renegade priest, named Carracci- 
oli, who, becoming unfaithful to his 
vows, was ready for any kind of villainy, 
and seems to have been an accomplished 
scoundrel ready to turn his hand to any- 
thing whereby a dishonest penny might 
be turned. Both educated, both of 
pleasant manners, and both natural-born 
scamps, they became fast friends. Mis- 
son introduced the ex-Dominican on 
board the Victoire, where he was made 
welcome. 

Shortly after Misson’s first sea-figh} 
occurred, the Victoire fell in with two 
Sallee Rovers—one of twenty and ano- 
ther of twenty-four guns. The Victoire 
had only thirty guns, but engaged in 
spite of the disparity of metal. One of 
the Sallee-men capsized and went down, 
the other was carried by boarding, after 
an obstinate fight in which Misson and 
his priestly friend distinguished them- 
selves. After this the Victoire returned 
to port, in order to be docked, and Mis- 
son and his companion volunteered for 
a short cruise on board another French 
ship, where they gratified their inclina- 
tions by participating in another fight: 
They then returned and sailed in the 
Victoire. 

Carraccioli at once commenced his 
work of demoralizing the crew, both in 
religion and politics, and soon succeed- 
ed admirably. He designed to seize the 
ship, and would not have stopped at 
mutiny; but a singular accident brought 
the opportunity he désired into his 
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a royal decree forbidding the former 
practice under pain of death, they were 
obliged to yield—though it is believed 
they walked about every morning and 
evening head downwards in the privacy 
of their chambers. As the first innova- 
tor, and founder of the new order of 
things, Runphast was held in great ho- 
nor. He was even, as an ex-ambassa- 
dor, offered a high position of state. 

But Runphast had seen the world, and 
had been taught prudence. He convert- 
ed his stolen diamonds into cash, lived 
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in quiet ease on the proceeds of his ras- 
cality, and ever after swam with the tide. 
He never made any more opinions of his 
own; but purchased all he desired to use 
from Red Tape, who still conducted the 
old business. His popularity was main- 
tained unabated till his death; when a 
pompous funeral and a lying tombstone 
rewarded the new found prudence and 
time-serving practice of one who orgin- 
ally bade fair to be bold, independent 
and unhappy ; but who happily changed 
his course. 
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a land-pirate only, or what is commonly 
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But, though I did not go a-pirating, I 
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ed at Execution Dock, was it for piracy, 
but for the murder of a gunner, Abraham 
Moore, whom he knocked on the head 
with a bucket. And he was sneaking 
enough to complain of his conviction, 
and assert ‘‘that he had been sworn 
against by perjured and wicked people,” 
instead of demanding to be led to exe- 
cution like a bold sea-robber who had 
no fear of death, and no positive repug- 
nance to an interview with the polite Mr. 
John Ketch. Kidd was rather a pitiful 
fellow—hesitating throughout his career; 
and silly enough at the close to come 
where he was known, instead of going 
to some new place where he could have 
lived comfortably on his booty, and died 
in the odor of sanctity. I do not admire 
Kidd. 

But there were two pirates, contempo- 
rary with Kidd, that were famous fellows 
in their way, with adventures well worth 
attention, Captain Misson and Captain 
Tew; and of these Misson would be 
most missed, Tew being the least of the 
two, though considerable enough in his 
way. And as near as my memory serves 
me—for I have no printed narrative at 
hand—I interd to give an account of 
men who had a desire to found anew 
state, and would have succeeded, doubt- 
less, had the material at hand not been 
composed of scamps and cut-throats. 
And I intend also to introduce a pirate 
who was not only ‘‘as mild a mannered 
man as ever cut a throat,” but was a 
pious pirate also—a rather novel sort of 
person, even in a dime novel. 

Misson was a gentleman of good fa- 
mily in France—entitled to write de be- 
fore his name, though he never troubled 
himself with such vanities—and of a 
poetical place, being a Provengal. He 
was well-educated, his parents intending 
to obtain him a position in the Royal 
Guard—the famous musketeers, of whom 
that veracious historian, Alexander Du- 
mas, loves to treat. But Misson deter- 
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mined on adventures by sea, and so pes- 
tered Misson Jere and mere, that they 
sent him as a volunteer on board the 
Victoire, commanded by a relative of 
their own, named Fourbin. Here he 
was treated with consideration, and put 
tono duty; but he set himself hard at 
work mastering seamanship to its small- 
est duties, soon becoming quite an ex- 
pert navigator. During a leave of ab- 
sence on shore he became acquainted 
with a renegade priest, named Carracci- 
oli, who, becoming unfaithful to his 
vows, was ready for any kind of villainy, 
and seems to have been an accomplished 
scoundrel ready to turn his hand to any- 
thing whereby a dishonest penny might 
be turned. Both educated, both of 
pleasant manners, and both natural-born 
scamps, they became fast friends. Mis- 
son introduced the ex-Dominican on 
board the Victoire, where he was made 
welcome. 

Shortly after Misson’s first sea-figh} 
occurred, the Victoire fell in with two 
Sallee Rovers—one of twenty and ano- 
ther of twenty-four guns. The Victoire 
had only thirty guns, but engaged in 
spite of the disparity of metal. One of 
the Sallee-men capsized and went down, 
the other was carried by boarding, after 
an obstinate fight in which Misson and 
his priestly friend distinguished them- 
selves. After this the Victoire returned 
to port, in order to be docked, and Mis- 
son and his companion volunteered for 
a short cruise on board another French 
ship, where they gratified their inclina- 
tions by participating in another fight. 
They then returned and sailed in the 
Victoire. 

Carraccioli at once commenced his 
work of demoralizing the crew, both in 
religion and politics, and soon succeed- 
ed admirably. He designed to seize the 
ship, and would not have stopped at 
mutiny; but a singular accident brought 
the opportunity he -désired into his 
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hands. Off Martinique they met with 
an English man-of-war, the Winchelséa, 
carrying forty guns. The Englishman 
was too much for them. Her first broad- 
side killed the captain, second captain, 
and two lieutenants, leaving the master 
in command. The new commander 
saw that the Victoire was no match for 
her antagonist, and would have struck 
his colors; but Misson pushed him 
aside, ordered Carraccioli to act as lieu- 
tenant, and continued the action. By 
one of these curious events which occur 
without any known cause, the powder 
magazine on the Winchelsea was fired, 
and she blew up, destroying all on board 
except Lieutenant Franklin. He was 
picked up alive, but was so badly injured 
that he died in two days. 

Here was the opportunity for the two 
friends. So soon as the actian termin- 


ated by the loss of the English ship, 


Carraccioli saluted Misson as captain,and 
inquired if he wanted a temporary or 
continued command. He told him that 
when he returned to Martinique he would 
find the vessel he had saved given to 
another, and if he were made a lieute- 
nant even, it would be wonderful. He 
hada chance now tocommand or of being 
commanded. The crew were ready to 
follow him. He could, instead of fight- 
ing as a younger brother for years, with 
little chance to win fortune, bid defiance 
to all the kings of Europe, reign abso- 
lute sovereign of the South Seas, and 
make successful war on the world. He 
might possibly found a maritime state. 
Mahummud had founded the Ottoman 
empire with a few camel-drivers, and 
Darius, with a half dozen to back him, 
had seized the crown of Persia. Misson 
really wanted no urging, and on this 
called all hands on deck, and made them 
an address. As they had already been 
corrupted by the ex-priest, they accepted 
Misson as Captain and Carraccioli as 
Lieutenant, chose subordinate officers, 
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and made ready to go buccaneering. 
But first, Carraccioli, who was the states- 
man of the new realm, made them a 
speech, which smacked of the piety of 
his old vocation, mingled with some of 
the blasphemy belonging to the new. It 
was a special plea in behalf of piracy as 
a pleasing and pious pursuit, supported 
by examples drawn from history. He 
objected to fighting under the black flag. 
They were not pirates—nothing so vile 
and dissolute. Theirs was a just, a no- 
ble and an innocent cause-—the cause of 
liberty. ‘I advise,” said this Richelieu 
of free-booters, ‘‘a white ensign, with 
Liberty painted in the fly, and if you 
like the motto—‘ a Deo a Libertate’—for 
God and liberty, as an emblem of our 
uprightness and resolution.” 

Misson was not to be behind his sub- 
ordinate in noble sentiments, nor in 
piety either. He made a speech to the 
men, in which he enlarged on liberty and 
the rights of man—except where man 


. owned a merchant vessel—and spoke of 


the Supreme Being, to whom reason and 
gratitude prompted us to render adora- 
tion. By way, possibly, of doing this 
practically, he declared war against all 
European ships, whose owners and 
states would brand their generous bod, 
as pirates. At the same time he recom- 
mended a humane and generous treat- 
ment of all prisoners, as an evidence of 
the magnanimous souls of those under 
his command. 

Then commenced one of the most re- 
markable piratical cruises on record. 
Ship after ship, merchants and _ pri- 
vateersmen, fell into the hands of Mis- 
son. The heavy armament of his ship, 
and the fact that he kept his men from 
being brutalized by murder—for he never 
allowed a prisoner to be ‘put to death, 
nor even personally plundered—gave 
him effective discipline at command; 
while his skilful management secured the 
ardent affection of the crew, who chris- 
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tened him ‘‘the good captain.” Vessel 
after vessel fell into his hands. Among 
these was the Nieuwstadt, a Dutch ship, 
carrying eighteen guns, and having, be- 
sides ten thousand dollars worth of gold 
dust, seventeen slaves on board. Here 
was a chance for the pirate to show his 
philanthropy. He declared that slavery 
was a crime; that those who possessed 
a knowledge of the Deity and sold their 
fellow-men, proved their religion to be 
mere grimace; and a great deal more 
that has been urged since then by Wen- 
deil Phillips and such enlightened land- 
pirates of our own day. Of course, the 
men very much applauded these fine 
sentiments, especially as they were to 
keep the negroes. 

At this point there came near being a 
shipwreck of the virtue of this modei 
community of sea-philanthropists. The 
Dutch prisoners were messed with the 
men until there would be achance to set 
them ashore, or on board some passing 
vessel not worth capture. These Hol- 
landers turned out to be naughty fel- 
lows, who set a bad example of drunk- 
enness and profanity. At this Captain 
Misson felt and expressed great horror. 
Such a thing as profane swearing had 
been unknown befcre on the Victoire. 
He declared that such a sin would bring 
punishment—that “‘if they had a just 
idea of that Great Being they would 
never mention Him, but they would im- 
mediately reflect on His purity and their 
own vileness.” The pious captain then 
gave the Dutch notice, that the first 
Mynheer he caught with an oath on his 
lips, or liquor in his noddle, should be 
triced up and soundly flogged, as a ter- 
ror to all like offenders. And he wound 
up by a pathetic appeal to his own crew 
not to imitate the vices of their enemies, 
and estrange themselves from the Source 
of Life, and consequently leave them- 
selves destitute of His protection. 

Of course the holy sentiments thus 
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evoked had full sway, drunkenness and 
profanity disappeared, and to reward 
them for their virtue and religion, ano- 
ther rich Dutch vessel came in sight, 
which they plundered and sunk. He 
was rewarded further by having eleven 
of the Dutchmen to join the crew of 
pious pirates. A farther reward was an 
English ship of thirty-two guns, which 
he carried by boarding, took from it 
three hundred thousand dollars in crown 
pieces, made it a part of his navy, under 
the command of Caraccioli, and enlisted 
all its crew in his service. 

Misson was now approaching the 
height of his power and glory. He sailed 
off the coast of Madagascar; made an 
alliance with the natives of the island of 
Johanna defended the queen, whose 
sister he had married, against an inva- 
sion of the king ot Mohila; took a Por- 
tuguese ship having over a million of 
dollars in gold dust; and finally built two 
forts on the coast of Madagascar, on 
each side of a harbor where he intended 
to raise a town. These he mounted with 
forty guns taken from the Portuguese 
vessel, with a battery of ten guns on an 
angle. He laid the foundation of a new 
state to be called Libertatia, the people 
to be known as the Zideri. 

During this: time he was not idle, but 
was still cruising around and making 
prizes; when one day, after capturing a 
large and valuable vessel, he met with a 
brother buccaneer, an Englishman nam- 
ed Tew—one of the pirate captains whom 
Kidd had been commissioned to catch. 
Tew had been sent out from Bermuda, 
in command of a privateer, to destroy 
the French factory at Goree, but had 
gone into plunder on his own account. 
He and Misson soon fraternised, and the 
colony grew so large and formidable— 
beating off five Portuguese armed ves- 
sels—that it became necessary to amend 
the Constitution. A Conservator was 
elected for three years, with the title of 
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Supreme Excellence, with power to ap- 
point the great officers; and a law was 
made providing for an annual session of 
the State in legislature, or oftener if the 
Conservator and Council saw fit. Mis- 
son was, of course, chosen Conservator, 
Captain Tew was made Admiral, and 
Caraccioli, Secretary of State. 

Itis a pity to have to give an unfavor- 
able end to this charming piratical state, 
founded by such a pious person as Mis- 
son, and supported by the bravery of 
Tew and the statecraft ot Carraccioli. 
But it met with a series of misfortunes. 
Tew went out cruising in the Victoire, 
which had been rebuilt, and while he 
was on shore one night, a storm arose 
so violent that he could not board the 
vessel, which parted her cables and was 
lost with all her crew. Here Tew was 
finally joined by Misson with two sloops. 
He brought bad news. The natives had 
surprised and nearly exterminated the 
colony. He had escaped with a large 
quantity of rough diamonds and bar 
gold on the two sloops, and had brought 
off only forty-five men. 

The two condoled with each other on 
their mishaps. They then shared the 
property and started for America. Mis- 
son’s sloop, with fifteen men, went down 
off Cape Infantes. Tew arrived at Rhode 
island safely. He sent off to the own- 
ers four times the value of the sloop they 
had furnished him with originally, and 
they never disturbed him. He lived for 
awhile in great quiet; but some ot his 
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men who had squandered their shares, 
importuned him so often to go off on the 
old account, that he consented for just 
one voyage. On that cruise they at- 
tacked an Indian vessel near the Straits 
entering the Red Sea. During the en- 
gagement Tew was shot in the bowels 
and killed. His fall struck such terror 
into the crew that they surrendered. 

Such is the history, as near as I can 
remember it, of two—or rather of three— 
of the most remarkable freebooters re- 
corded in history. In the fact that they. 
never murdered or ill-treated their pri- 
soners, they differ from those of a later 
date, and from many of their own tine. 
The affectation of piety on the part of 
Misson was absurd; yet, had not mis- 
fortune overtaken their colony, he and 
his companion would have doubtless 
founded a well-ordered state, distinguish- 
ed in after years for the piety of its in- 
habitants and their horror of piracy. 
Certainly they were not worse robbers 
than the Scandinavian pirates, and had 
none of the latter’s bloodthirstiness. The 
horror that Misson had of profanity and 
drunkenness was commendable. He 
reminds me very much of certain Yan- 
kee Collectors of the Internal Revenue, 
who never swear, never drink, and never 
kill any one, and though they rob the 
public, do it in the name of God and 
liberty. Unlike Misson, however, they 
have nodesire to found a state—it is 
quite enough that they find a state to 
plunder, 
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IN ‘a dark lane of yonder crowded city, 
Lampless and silent all the gloomy night, 
hat deeds devoid of godliness and pity 
Are done in absence of the tell-tale light. 


Hére, too worn-out to push his journey further, 
Lies dowr the beggar in his garments mean; 

Here, in a dark recess, lurks brutal Murther, 
Watching its purposed prey with vision keen. 


Yon house you see is now a tottering shelter 
For wretched people packed its rooms within— 

Folk who in winter freeze, in summer swelter, 
Frequent in want and evermore in sin. 


The house was once a mansion, where the stately 
And silk-robed damsels of an early day 

Swept through its lofty drawing-room sedately, 
With cavaliers as elegant as they. 


Then ’t was a family’s country mansion splendid: 
Shaded by elms the serpentine approach 
Wherein, by liveried lackeys still attended, 
By prancing horses drawn, came coach on coach. 


Soon spread the suburbs of the town, and swallowed 
The grand approach and all the garden round; 
A narrow lane, close built with houses followed, 
As rose in costliness surrounding ground. 


There dwelt alone, save with his hoards,-a miser— 
A wretch who lived to hoard where others spend ; 
He had more gold than some who thought them wiser; 
He had a son; but then he had no friend. 


The boy was spendthrift—worst of all offences ! 
Not to be cured, though theft or lying might; 
And lest his habits might entail expenses, 
He drove him from the house one winter night. 
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No mere returned the boy—if dead, or living, 
Was never to his old companions known; 

And by himself, grasping and unforgiving _ 
As at the first, the father dwelt alone. 


Years past away. One night in cold December 
The miser bent him o’er the chilly grate; 

There was no heat there—cold was every ember— 
When from the darkness caine the old man’s fate. 


Days after that they found him, dead and ghastly, 
But not from cold. His skull was cleft in twain; 

But, strange to say, and all men wondered vastly, 
His gold was gone—nonre saw those hoards again. 


And now the inmates, never heaven fearing, 
Shake at the noises sounding in its walls 
On one night in the year, as on their hearing, 
Clear and distinct, a piteous moaning falls. 


Brutes though they be, at that they shake and quiver, 
And feel the heart within them waxing chill, 

As, with a shriek that makes each hearer shiver, 
That piteous moaning ends, and all is still. 


Who was the assassin? In that city crowded 
His trace was never found in street or lane; 
And the son’s fate in mystery is enshrouded, 
The murderer and the son—where are the twain? 


In a dark lane of yonder crowded city, 
Lampless and silent all the gloomy night, 

Such deeds, devoid of godliness and pity, 
Are done in absence of the tell-tale light. 
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SESSION OF OCTOBER, 1870. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Scene—The Club-Room. Present, the members, with 
the exception of the Count, who has gone to assist 
in besieging Paris. 

=q/NKER—A daily paper of New York, 
~y always on the look-out for sensationa] 
subjects— 

Malone—Faith, and that's no distinction at all 
at all. Divil a one of thim but what likes some- 
thing to make people talk and buy the paper ; 
and no blame to thim. Its what they live by. 

Sinker—A daily paper, then, you captious 
critic, gives a real or pretended interview with a 
French Abbe, in which the reporter airs quite 
as much of his learning as he does that of the 
philosophic Gaul. In fact, ifwe are to trust 
the report, they are both ethnologists of the first 
order, and donkeys of the same stable. 

Van Dam—Well, sir ? 

Sinker—The reporter asks the Abbe if he can 
possibly think that the Himalayas or the Andes 
were thrown up in ten thousand years—as 
though upheavals of that kind were the result 
of continuous labor, and the Abbe replies that 
he thinks so. 

AM‘ Doodle—Bully for the Abbe. 

Sinker—Thereupon the reporter retorts with 
the knock-down argument that at Trenton 
Falls, ‘‘ the river has cut through stratum after 
stratum of alluvial deposits, until one stands at 
the bottom of vast hollows and sees tier after 
tier, as of masonry, rising hundreds of feet 
above. Do you think,” he asks triumphantly, 
“*T can believe this degradation of the river-bed 
occupied but ten thousand years?’ And he 
answers for himseli—‘‘ Nay; rather ten hun- 
dred thousand.” 

M'‘Doodle—Ain't you a leetle mistaken about 
the “nay?” Didn't he say “bray?” But 
what does he mean by ‘‘alluvial deposits?” I 
thought that included gravel, sand, an’ sich? 

Sinker—Exactly. I had all along thought 
that the walls of the chasm at and above and 
below Trenton Falls, was calcareous rock, but 
it seems my eyesight misled me, as it must 
have misled all the geologists who have written 


about it, and given it a conspicuous place in the 
geological system. 

Peabody—He says ‘‘ hundreds of feet "—how 
many hundreds ? 

Sinker—I should say—according to my recol- 
lection—about two. 

Peabody—Then the river, according to his 
theory, must have cut through the ‘alluvial 
deposits" at the rate of a foot in five thousand 
years—the slowest washing of sand, gravel and 
boulders I ever heard of. 

Van Dam—It strikes me that his conclusion 
was non sequitter. Given the fact that it takes 
a million of years to wash away two hundred 
feet of alluvial deposit by a stream of running 
water, it follows that a mass of rocks could not 
be upheaved by igneos action in ten thousand 
years. Q. E.D. 

Peabody—There be reporters who are report- 
ers, and those who are not. Your quick-witted, 
clever and energetic gentleman, who gets all 
the particulars of the last startling event of the 
day in a short time, sifts the wheat-facts from 
the chaff-gossip, and gives you a readable ac- 
count, in terse and vigorous language—that is 
your real reporter; and New York is full of 
snch. They are to be, and are, respected and 
esteemed. Your blather-monger, who runs 
about ‘‘interviewing” every new-comer of 
note, and publishes an incorrect or garbled re- 
port of the conversation—that is your sham re- 
porter—and there are but few of such. They 
are to be, and are, despised and disliked. 

Sinker—But why not report to the world what 
a distinguished man may say on any exciting 
topic of the day ? 

Peabody—lf the ‘‘distinguished man" wishes 
to farther distinguish himself in that way, let 
him send his notions to be printed over his own 
name. The trouble is that the reporter can not 
give the exact language, and rarely the exact 
views of his interlocutor, unless the party inter- 
viewed corrects the report, when the whole 
thing becomes a sham. 

Sinker—Yct such reports seem to be popular, 
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Peabody—Doubtless, among ill-bred people, 
since it looks like a bit of Peeping Tom busi- 
ness. There's the charm of it to many. 

Sinker—I wonder that no one has been inter- 
viewing Harriet Beecher Stowe lately. 

M' Doodle—Harriet Beecher's toe ! 
yeth would they do with it? 

Sinker-It? Her. Just to find out how she 
feels, now that her last bid for attention so ut- 
terly failed, and she has been buried beneath 
the heap of garbage she made to cover the me- 
mory of Byron. 

Van Dam—Bless my soul! 
all about the woman. 

Sinker—So had I, but an allusion to her in 
Notes and Queries—where your joke about her 
toe appears, showing that ‘‘ two great minds,” 
&c.--brought her to my thought. 

Peabody —Byron's shade ought to b2 very 
much obliged to her. The result has been, ex- 
cept with a few silly people, to dispel the 
cloud over the poet's reputation, ard fully vin- 
dicate his memory. 

M'‘Doodle—I reckon Byron was a pooty fa’r 
poet ; but I don’t think he ever writ anything 
like Stoddard, or Walt Whitman, or them. 

Sinker—You're right there, Mac, my boy— 
not much, 

Van Dam—Byron had no successful rival in 
life, and no equal since his death. While his 
verse has a character of its own, he restored to 
English poetry the vigor and directness of ex- 
pression of the days of Elizabeth. He rose in 
a time when metre was married to puerile con- 
ceits, to give us a manly, if it were sometimes a 
morbid poetry. Few men since Shakespeare 
were so much masters of the resources of the 
language ; none made such bold and continu- 
ous flights ; no one achieved so many remark- 
able results ; none succeeded so well in repre- 
senting all the phases of passion, and all the 
changes of sentiment. Rage, tenderness, hate, 
love, anger and humor, all by turns possessed 
him, and in all, and of all, he was supreme lord 
of the occasion. He rose above everything 
around him, except the envy of rivals and the 
malice of dunces. His career was so brief, 
what he might have achieved we can only con- 
jecture. He died in the fullness of his powers; 
died in exile, hunted and hounded to death by 
vile conspirators; died the victim of slanders 
that time had set to rest, and which when they 
were revived by envy and malice on this side of 
the Atlantic, have been knocked on the head by 
the common sense ot the English speaking peo- 
ple of two continents. 
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Sinker—Three cheers for the eloquenceof Van 
Dam! Hip! hip! hurrah! 

Van Dam—Pooh! pooh! 

Sinker--Talking of Notes and Queries, in the 
same curious omnium gatherum, \ find another 
curious fact—if it be a fact—that is to say, that 
the celebrated H. B., who used to do the cari- 
catures in England many yearsago, was Colo- 
nel Doyle, the father of Richard Doyle, who 
did the cartoons for Punch so long. 

Peabody—Genius sometimes runs in families. 
Witness the first Earl of Chatham and the 
younger Pitt; John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, and—and— 

Sinker—Well, who else ? 

Peabody—W ell, I don't exactly remember any 
more, except Jesse Grant and his son Ulysses. 

Sinker—And John Jay and his grandson, and 
Alexander Hamilton and his grandson. 

M' Doodle—In them last two couples the breed 
seems to have kinder run out. 

Van Dam—The breed of men on this side of 
the Atlantic seemsto have run out. I am half 
inclined to adopt part cf the opinion of Buffon, 
who held that man and the inferior animals de- 
generated on the American continent. Cer- 
tainly, for the descendants of men who went 
through seven years of bloody and exhausting 
war on account of a halfpenny tax on a luxury, 
and succeeded in their rebellion in spite of the 
“* trooly loil,"” we submit to be plundered, swin- 
dled, oppressed and outraged with a quiet sub- 
mission that is refreshing to look at. 

Sinker—Look at the recent elections. We 
have gained quite a number of Members of 
Congress. 

Van Dam—What then? The Radicals have 
a majority, and will quietly rule out enough of 
the new-comers to keep a two-thirds vote. 

Sinker—Why for a two-thirds vote ? 

Van Dam—Simply to pass any bill over 
Grant’s veto, or if need be to impeach him. 
What does the gain amount to? 

Peabody—It is a sign of the times—a slack 
water betokening the coming turn of the tide. 

Van Dam—Possibly ; though I confess I see 
no hope until the rural population begins to 
feel the distress under which the city residents 
suffer. Then the opposition will become so 
strong that none of the present tricks will stop 
it. . 

M'‘ Doodle--Be me honor, the farmers are be- 
ginning to suffer already, and as the pocket 
nerve lades directly to the eyes, it's themselves 
ll percave the truth before long. 

Peabody—My dear sir, we can carry the Presi- 
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dential election of 1872, and the Congress, pro- 
vided we make a substantial issue, and fight it 
out manfully. 

Van Dam—That is just the trouble. I very 
much fear that we will do nothing of the sort— 
that the weak-kneed fellows around the World 
—the bond-holders, who fear to change the 
present pleasant (to them) order of things, will 
have force enough to put us on a defensive, and 
not an offensive campaign. Already they have 
proclaimed their acquiescence in the fraudulent 
Fifteenth Amendment, and their homage to 
Sambo. The miserable fools do not intend that 
the Democracy shall succeed. ‘They desire to 
put up a candidate in order to defeat him; and 
to do this to make a Democratic platform which 
shall have in it several Black Republican planks. 
The Democratic party can only triumph as a 
White Man's Party. Rob it of that distinction, 
and it has no hopes. 

Peabody—Did it never occur to you that the 
rank and file of the Democratic party might 
have something to say about how the platform 
should be made? 

Van Dam—No, that never has occurred to 
me, for the simple reason that the rank and file 
ef neither party has anything to do with it. 
Tricksters make a scheme of policy, and the 
mass cither subscribe to it, or enter a feeble 
protest. You know well enough that not one 
in a thousand Democratic voters desires or will- 
ingly accepts the dogma that the negro and 
Chinaman are equal by nature to the bearded 
race, or capable of being made so by cultiva- 
tion. Nor do one-half of the white part of the 
Republican party yield assent to it. Yet the 
Black Republicans support that dogma, and the 
Democrats are to unite with them by order of 
corrupt and cowardly leaders. 

Sinker—-How to prevent this is the problem. 

M'‘Doodle—Follow out Bill Elkins'’s plan, I 
reckon. 

Sinker—How was that 

M'‘ Doodle—Why, you see Bil! Elkins he lived 
on the Cowhorn Fork of Big Ugly, close whar 
it heads over agin Mud River waters. ~ Bill was 
a peert, likely chap, an’ mighty sivare in his 
sayins an’ doins. He was a pooty fa’r farmer, 
an’ allus kept the best work horses, an’ the fat- 
test cattle aroun’, an he made his hired men 
walk accordin’ to the law an’ gospill. An’ he 
tuck car of his fam'ly an’ himself. He always 
had plenty of middlin’ in the smoke-house, his 
crib full of corn, an’ abar'l of peach brandy in 
the barn loft, hysted outenythe way of strag- 
glers. One day he went up to the loft to draw 
some of the sperrets of the jus’ men made puf- 
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fick, when he noticed the bar'l was not so hefty 
asit mought be. So he watched that night, an’ 
he seed a chap sneakin along the fence with a 
jugin his han’. The fellow looked aroun’, an’ 
Bill knowed him for Fountain Slathers, a no-ae- 
count cuss trom the Mud River country, He 
didn’t see Bill, so he goes to the barn, an’ he 
begins to climb the ladder. Bill pops right in 
onder him. ‘‘ My gracious!” said Bill, lettin 
on he didn’t seehim, ‘‘ ef some one hasn't gone 
an’ left this ladder up. Thatwon't do. YU 
jest take it down.” With that he giv it a jerk, 
an’ down come Fountain ker whack, breakin 
his jug to flinders, an’ nearly knockin’ the breath 
outen him. Off went Bill with the ladder to- 
ward the house. Next mornin’ the bits of the 
jug war on the stable floor, but Fountain wasn't 
—an he never ondertook to climb thar agin. 
Whenever you see one of them chaps as is try- 
in’ to empty the Democratic bar'l of all the sper- 
ret that’s init, tryin’ to climb to any place, jest 
pull away the ladder. You won't hev to drap 
many of ’em, afo’ the rest ‘ll take the hint. 

Van Dam—The plan is worthy of considera- 
tion. Itwould be a good thing to shake the 
ladder at any rate, by way of a gentle hint. 

Sinker—Perhaps we are no worse off than 
other parties and other people, for that matter. 
The majority rarely governs anywhere. A few 
dexterous fellows manage tocontrol the mass 
by dividing them, or boldly seize power, and 
either crush out opposition, or buy off its more 
persistent leaders. I begin tc-doubt the possi- 
bility of representative government. 

Van Dam—Representative government is 
possible enough where you have a people who 
have knowledge and courage. But I was much 
struck with the observation made to me by a 
thinking Welsk-.an at the beginning of the late 
war. ‘ You will change your form of govern- 
ment by this fight. You would have done it 
without a war. When your constitution was 
made it was most admirably adapted to its 
office. But the government that was fitted to 
three millions of intelligent and virtuous free- 
men will not suit forty millions of scamps.” 

M' Doodle~Rayther rough, but thar’s some- 
thing in it. I reckon when we made that Con- 
stitution thar wasn’t anybody here worth half a 
million of dollars—an ef thar war any such, he 
was considered to be mighty rich. Now we've 
got lots with five-an’-twenty millions. The rich 
men are gettin’ richer, an’ the pore men porer; 
an’ the pore devil that has to struggle for bread 
ain't got much chance to think how public affa'rs 
goon. He don’t know that his sweat pays the 
rich man’s taxes; an’ he hasn't got any power 
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to change it, ef he did. Money's power—that's 
certing, an’ cruel power too. 

Van Dam—And yet it is a dangerous state of 
affairs. You crush the poor man to build up 
colossal fortunes for the monopolists. He pays 
extra prices for the food he eats, the clothes he 
wears, the house that shelters him, and the 
tools he works with. He is told meanwhile 
that this is protection. He struggles to gain 
sufficient wages to meet their increased cost, 
and combines in trades unions and what not to 
struggle against capital. He obtains tempora- 
ry triumphs at a fearful cost; but he is no bet- 
ter off. For every ten per cent. added to his 
earnings, more than ten per cent. is p.led on his 
spendings. There can be but one end to all this 
—a proliterian war. 

Peabody—Well, for my part, I take no such 
gloomy view of things, I do not despair of the 
Republic. Nor do i believe the politicians by 
profession are any worse now than they ever 
were. Each generation sighs for the virtuous 
past, which had in it as much corruption pro- 
portionately as the present. When this thing 
gets to its utmost, we will have a reaction and 
a reckoning. The thing has nearly reached 
that point now, 

Van Dam—"'It is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 

Sinker—I have been engaged all the morning 
in reading the obituary notices of General Lee 
in the New York journals. 

Peabody—What do you think of them? 
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Sinker—They are generally gratifying, not so 
much to the personal friends of General Lee, or 
to the South, of which he was once the great 
leader, and always the favorite, as to the un- 
sympathetic observer. Nearly all of them, 
though they may not like the cause where he 
won laurels, pay their tribute to the abilities of 
one cf the great captains of the age, and the 
virtue and honesty of the man. It is to their 
own credit. The little dogs who would foul the 
carcase of the dead lion are few in number, and 
their yelps are scarcely heard. For Lee, 
though he felt the loss of his cause like a man, 
bore it like a man; andhe died as he had lived, 
an honorable Christian gentleman. 

Peabody—Give me your hand, old fellow. You 
and I fought each other in the war; but I can 
join you in a tribute of respect and regard to 
the Bayard of your cause—the knight without 
fear and without reproach. 

Van Dam—There are notrue men at the 
North that will not stand with both of you—not 
because of the motto, ‘‘ The grave covers all 
things ;” but because Lee had the respect of 
foes and friends, or rather, now the war is over, 
had no enemies except among narrow-minded 
bigots, and those who are incapable of appreci- 
ating nobility of sentiment, honorable impulses 
and manly action. 

M'Doodle—Thar's my hand on that. 

Malone—And mine, with the heart of an Irish- 
man, 

[The Club adjourns for the day.) 
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JIE issue of the cheaper edition of 
| Froude,* a marvel of combined cheap- 
4) ness and neatness, has been brought to 
a conclusion by the issue of the eleventh and 


twelfth volumes. These commence with the 
Latitudinarian League proposed at Speyr, and 
close with the death of Elizabeth, and with 
an estimate of her capacity and character, which 
except in one notable point, is nearly just. 
Froude defends the murder of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, but the facts he presents do not sustain 
him in his judgment. The most interesting 
pottion of these volumes are those relating to 
Irish affairs; and a study of the treatment ex- 





* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By jane Anthon 
Froude, M.A., Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vols. XI. and XII. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 12mo., pp. 702, 658, 


tended by Elizabeth and her minions to the 
Irish chieftains and people, is of itself sufficient 
to explain the bitter hatred of all Ireland to the 
British crown, without looking at later and simi- 
lar outrages under succeeding sovereigns. Ot 
the style of the work we have before spoken. 
These twelve volumes fill one of the gaps in 
historical literature—another yet remaining to 
be closed by a fair narrative of the reign of the 
second James. It is a pity that Mr. Froude 
does not bring to that subject his pains-taking 
research and massive generalization. _ 


A very useful work is to be found in the care- 
fully prepared index to the forty volumes ot 
Harper's Magazine. It is exceedingly full, and 
arranged under so many heads as to afford 
every facility to those who may desire to con- 
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sult it.* The forty volumes of Harper are of 
themselves no inconsiderable library, and this 
work affords great aid to those who may desire 
to consult them on any particular subject. 


Certainly the worst enemy of woman—if wo- 
men have, as a class, any enemies—must be 
gratified as he reads the fearful phillippics 
against the sex contained in a volume of essays 
just reprinted from the Saturday Review ;t and 
the best friend of woman must admit, however 
he may deny the justice of the satire as applied 
to the sex, that the author has given the por- 
traits ot many individuals whom he has at one 
time or other met. To friend or foe, the book 
will be welcome; for it contains capital read- 

‘ing. It has scarcely a dull line in it, and some 
of the essays are exceedingly brilliant, even 
when they are most charged with venom. 


A treatise on English Grammar has yet to be 
written. The work of Mr. Clarkt does not 
quite supply an existing want. We have no 
space here to examine it in detail ; andcan only 
cite one or two examples of its failure to teach. 
The weak point of most works on grammar is 
to be found in their definitions. In this respect 
Mr. Clark is no better and no worse than his 
predecessors. Thus, he tells us that ‘‘a Noun 
isa word used as the name of a being, of a 
place, or of a thing.” Very well. ‘‘ John, the 
Baptist” is not one word, and yet it is the term 
by which we distinguish that John from any 
one else, and consequently a noun. It is the 
name of the party spoken of, and consequently 
anoun. But it is composed of three words. 
Mr. Clark's definition is no definition at all. 
Nor is he more fortunate in his prosody. He 
sets down Amphibrachs, Tribrachs and Pyr- 
thics among English metres; and though he 
gives us no Tribrachs and Pyrrhics, cites some 
couplets, the first of which is Anapestic, as Am- 
phibrachic. Again, in his ‘‘ words varying in 
their etymology,” he gives ‘‘ like’ as a noun, 
where it is evidently an adjective referring toa 
noun understood. Still, the book has so much 





* An Index to Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 
Volumes I. to XL. From June, 1850, to May, 1870. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 433. 


t Modern Women, and What is Said of Them. A 
Reprint of a Series of Axticles in the Saturday Review. 
Second Series. New York: J. S. Redfield. 12mo., 
PP. 404. 
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in it of merit, and, as a whole, is so much supe- 
rior to many of its rivals, that the faults we have 
noted, and others, may be pointed out for cor- 
rection, and not as things to seriously impair the 
value of the work as a text-book. 


Mr. Scott has written what he facetiously 
calls a ‘‘ School History of the United States,""§ 
which has the text well illustrated by cleverly- 
executed wood engravings ; and is neatly print- 
ed and bound. It abounds, however, in the 


grossest errors and misstatements, and needs a 
thorough revision by some competent person be- 
fore it is fit to be placed in the hands of pupils. 


Beyond all doubt, the best elementary work 
on astronomy in the English language is that 
of Lockyer, and we are glad to see that an 
American edition has been issued.|| The editor 
on this side of the Atlantic has done his work 
very cleverly, and his additions and suppres- 
sions are marked by judgment. The work, 
though designed for beginners, gives the most 
recent discoveries, and presents a fair and accu- 
rate view of the present state of astronomica) 
science. The illustrations are engraved with 
force and delicacy, and are admirably printed. 


Professor March, whose philological acquire- 
ments are so thoroughly recognized, and whose 
‘‘Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language,” and ‘Method of Philological 
Study of the English Language,” are so gene- 
rally approved by scholars, has prepared a 
small but sufficient Anglo-Saxon Reader for the 
use of students. The selections are made with 
taste, and rendered still clearer to the student 
by the copious and exhaustive notes. Nearly 
half of the book is devoted to a grammar and 
vocabulary, so that it may be considered a com- 
plete introduction to the study of the great mo- 
ther of the English language. We observe 





§ A School History of the United States, from the 
pgm of America to the year 1870. By David B. 
Scott. Illustrated.with Maps and Engravings. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 425. 


|| Elements of Astronomy: Accompanied with Nu- 
merous Illustrations, a Colored Representation of the 
Solar, Stellar and Neutral Spectra, and Celestial Charts 
of the Northern and S Hemisph By J. 
Norman Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. American Edition, Revised and Specially 
Adapted to the Schools of the United States. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., pp. 312. 








¢ The Normal Grammar: ag and Syntheti 
Illustrated by Diagrams. By Stephen wW. Clark, 
A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo., pp. 
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1 Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. An Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, with Phi Notes, a Brief Grammar and 
a Vocabulary. By Francis A, March. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo., pp. 166. 
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that the notes are not alone critical and expla- 
natory of the text, but contain an outline of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, and some bibliographi- 
cal notices of manuscripts and editions, thus 
adding still farther to the interest of the work. 


Mr. Smith has done good service to school 
literature in various ways, but in none more 
than in his work on the Etymology of the Eng- 
lish Language. He has now prepared an 
abridged and condensed edition of this, for the 
use of common schools, which we specially com- 
mend to the attention of teachers and parents.* 
It is not confined to words derived from the La- 
tin, Greek and French alone, but takes in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, Hollandic, Danish, Ger- 
man, Gothic, Swedish, Gaelic and Italian, thus 
ignoring very few of the sources of the lan- 
guage. Even the youngest pupils will find this 
Tittle volume interesting as well as instructive. 


It is too late now to discuss the merits of Mr. 
‘Willson’s Readers, and whether they are or are 
not compiled on a better plan than others. It 
is quite enough to say that the latest of them is 
free from many of the objections, real or sup- 
posed, raised against the others.t Still it is not 
altogether free from a political bias. It requires 
arather strong devotion to Black Republican. 
ism to compare the speeches delivered on the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson, with the 
efforts of Burke and Sheridan in the case o¢ 
Warren Hastings. But this is precisely what 
Mr. Willson does. Generally, however, the se- 
lections are marked by very good taste—they 
are admirably adapted for their purpose; and 
the illustrations throughout the book are the 
very best of their kind. 


General Upton has prepared a work of real 
value, being a volume embodying so much of 
the army tactics, from the school of the Private 
to that of the Battalion, as are necessary to drill 
civic societies of various kinds in the necessary 
manceuvres required in processions through a 
city or town.$ It is exceedingly complete and 





* A Condensed gucleey of the English Language 


for Common Schools, containing the Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Dutch, German, Welsh, Danish, Gothic, 
Swedish, Gaetic, Italian, Latin and Greek Roots, and 
the English Words derived therefrom accurately Spell- 
ed, Accented and Defined. By Wm. W. Smith. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo., pp. 195. 

t Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader, on the Origi- 
nal Plan of the School and Family Series, &c. By 
Marcus Willson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
T2mo., pp. 372. 

+ Tactics for Non-Military Bodies, Adapted to the 
Instruction of Political Associations, Police Forces, Fire 
Organizations, Masonic, Odd Fellows, and other Civic 

. By Brevet Major-General Emory Upton, 

S rs New York: D, Appleton & Co. -r2mo., 
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full. It might have been made with more clear- 
ness of detail; but as it will be probably used 
under the guide of some competent military 
man, the teacher will make it ‘clear enough in 
the few points where it is obscure. 


One of the mos: important little books in its 
way, is the Mental Arithmetic of Dr. French.§ 
It is an elementary work on a good plan, well 
carried out. Pupils taught on the system of 
Dr. French can not fail of becoming rapid and 
correct arithmeticians, with a full notion of how 
they compute, and why the result has been 
obtained. Under this system, too, the pupil 
soon learns to dispense with pen or pencil in all 
ordinary cases. If the works that are to follow 
should be as well-arranged as this, the series is 
likely to meet with favor at the hands of teach- 
ers and school-boards. 


We have two editions of the fragment of 
Dickens's last novel, left unfinished at his death. |] 
They are each good in theirway. That of the 
Appletons is uniform with their ‘‘ Plum Pud- 
ding" edition; that of the Harpers is of'a 
larger size, and handsomely illustrated. Either 
and both will suit the reader. 


Mr. Baker's new story has at least one merit 
in excess. It is a thoroughly American book. 
The incidents, the characters and the machine- 
ry all smack of the soil. Mrs. General Likens is 
slightly exaggerated—a highly-colored portrait, 
probably, of some real person; but she is very 
welcome to the reader. Mr. Merkes is painted 
cleverly. The hero's character is well-deve- 
loped; and the interest of the story never stops. 


We have a new edition of Tom Brown at Ox- 
Jord**—acharming book, that bearsreading and 





§ Mental Arithmetic; Combining a Complete Sys- 
tem of Rapid Computations, with Correct Logic of the 
Solutions of Problems, and the Analyses of Processes. 
By John H. French, LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo., pp. 180. 


|| The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles 
Dickens. ew York: D. Appleton& Co. 12mo., 
PP. 103. 

The same—IWllustrated. New York: Harper & Bro- 
Imp. 8vo., pp. 104. 

{7 The New Timothy. By Wm. M. Baker. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 344- 

** Tom Brown at Oxford. By the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” New Edition. With Illus- 
trations by S . Hall. New York: Harper& 
Brothers. Imp., 8vo., pp. 251. 
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re-reading. It comes out quite opportunely, 
its popular author being at present a visitor to 
this country, eating dinners with his American 
friends, and making rather racy post-prandial 
speeches. It is a thoroughly readable book, 
as well as a perfect picture of life at an Eng!ish 
university, with its physical as well as mental 
culture, and its strange mixture of learning and 
slang, chivalry and rowdyism. 


Of three rather clever novels lying before ust 
—‘' The Dangerous Guest"’ is the best in de- 
sign and execution. Josephine Arnold and 
Samuel Crawford are almost perfectly painted ; 
the minor characters scarcely less finished; the 
scenes are effective ; and the sympathy of the 
reader, enlisted for the heroine almost at the 
outset, remains true to its allegiance to the 
close. We have rarely read a better domestic 
novel than this—one that with so much quiet 
excitement was so utterly free from anything 
objectionable. ‘‘ Estelle Russell’ is avery well- 
managed story, with a by-no-means conven- 
tional ending. Estelle herself is given with 
force, and the author gets rid of Sir Louis just 
as he was growing dangerous. There is no 
great power in the work, but some of the scenes 
are quite effective. ‘‘ The Heir Expectant”’ is 
a readable story; but it is inferior, as a story, 
to either of the other two; and quite inferior to 
former productions of its author. 


The fourth volume of Mommsen’s history 





¢ The Dangerous Guest. By the author of “ Gil- 


bert Rugge.”” New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 
8vo., pp. 116. 

Estelle Russell. By the author of ‘‘ The Private 
Life of Galileo.”” New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Imp. 8vo., pp. 177. 

The Heir Expectant. By the author of ‘“Ray- 
mond’s Heroine.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Imp. 8vo., pp, 167, 
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embraces the establishment of the military 
monarchy under Ceesar, which was the close of 
the Roman Republic.§ The nature of the vo- 
lume may be inferred somewhat by the titles of 
the chapters :—I. Marcus Lepidus and Quin- 
tius Sertorius. II. Rule of the Sullan Restora- 
tion. III. The Fall of the Oligarchy, and the 
Rule of Pompeius. IV. Pompeius and the 
East. V. The Struggles of Parties during the 
Absence of Pompeius. VI. Retirement of 
Pompeius and the Coalition of the Pretenders. 
VII. The Subjugation of the West. VIII. The 
Joint Ruleof Pompeiusand Cawsar. IX. Death 
of Crassus; Rupture between the Joint Rulers, 
X. Brundisium, Ilerda, Pharsalus and Thap- 
sus. XI. The Old Republic andthe New Mon- 
arch. XII. Religion, Culture, Literature and 
Art. But these, while they point out the sub- 
jects and the order of their treatment, give no 
idea of the ability with which they are discussed. 
The eleventh and twelfth chapters are a splen- 
did summary view of the actions and purposes 
of Czesar, and will convey a clearer idea of the 
mind of one of the most—pexhaps much the 
most—remarkable man in history, than can be 
had through the works of any author. The 
views in regard to the character of Ceesar are 
bold and striking, and they will be read by the 
student with more breathless interest than could 
be evoked by the most startling fiction. To 
commend this work as the best history of the 
Roman Republic is not enough. It is the only 
history worthy of the name. 


§ The History of Rome By Theodor Mommsen. 
Translated with the Author’s Sanction and Additions 
by the Rev. Wm. P. Dickson, D. D._ With a Preface 
by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. New Edition in Four Vo- 
lumes. Volume IV. With a Complete Index to the 
Work. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 8vo., 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


BIHHE utilization of the sewage of large 

i cities, wasted on this side of the Atlan- 

tic, is still exciting great attention in 
Europe. It isstill a problem not solved, the 
mode of disposing of sewage and excreta to 
advantage. Ina paperon the subject before 
an English Social Science Association, Mr. 
James Blackburn gives some views of interest. 
He says that old ash-pit system of collection 
has been discarded on sanitary grounds, and 
from its great waste of manure. There are, 
however, a few plans based on the dry system 
of collection, of which Moule’s earth-closet has 
attracted the most attention; that also known 
as Evan's is similar in principle, inasmuch as 
both use a dry material for absorbing the re- 
fuse which is afterwards used as manure; but 
these do not deal with other waste liquid mat- 
ters, for which a system of sewers would have 
to be provided, and their contents treated some 
way or other at the outfall. It may be pre- 
sumed that water has long been decided on by 
sanitarians as providing the best means of bear- 
ing away all the refuse of our towns, which will 
have to be taken on to the land in some form 
or other. Filtration, chemical treatment, and 
irrigation have been tried with a view of ac- 
complishing this. By filtration the solid and 
suspended matters are easily separated; the 
samz is done more perfectly by chemical treat- 
ment, lime or alum forming the chief ingre- 
dients by which precipitation of the suspended 
matters is brought about. That known as the 
lime process has been used, but has been aban- 
doned. Compounds containing alum have been 
tried; but it has been found, on careful investi- 
gation, that they fail in removing the matters in 
solution, while the dry manure is of very infe 
rior quality. Irrigation, which implies taking 
the sewage straight from the outfall to the land, 
holds out great hopes of success, both as re- 
gards utilising the manure and preventing the 
pollution of our rivers; to do this with the least 
waste and offensiveness, the sewage should be 
delivered on to, and absorbed by, the soil in a 
fresh state before decomposition has com- 
menced. The waste of this manure has been 
enormous, and must have correspondingly les- 
sened the food-producing power of the country. 


There is only one outlet for the world’s refuse, 
and that is vegetable production. No filter nor 
chemical or mechanical contrivance can com. 
pete with the soil as a medium for purification ; 
it abstracts not only the suspended matters, but 
also those in solution, then retaining them until] 
appropriated by the plant, and this cleansing 
power is ever being renewed by the plants, which 
are constantly withdrawing the deposited impu- 
rities and rebuilding them into vegetable struc- 
tures. Water, besides having a value of its 
own, is an economical carrier, and efficient dis- 
tributer of manure, which in sewage is in a very 
fine state of division; it insures such a com- 
plete admixture with the soil as cannot be ar- 
rived at by any other means, and the efficacy of 
all manure depends to a great extent on its uni- 
form diffusion. The water-supply of towns va- 
ries from 10 to 15 gallons per head per day, ana 
in many instances the sewers receive a large 
addition of subsoil drainage; this is a serious 
drawback on heavy soils, and also in those 
cases where pumping has to be resorted to. 
The amount of sewage that can be advanta- 
geously used on land depends a good deal on 
how near it approaches in texture to a sand or 
a clay, the former through the season requiring 
more than the latter, but taking an average me- 
dium soil, from 60 to 70 head of population per 
acre per annum may be necessary, so that a 
farm of from 100 to 120 acres will profitably 
consume the sewage of a town of 6,000 or 7,000 
inhabitants, amounting to 700 or 800 tons a day; 
but in sewage farming, more even than in or- 
dinary agriculture, a maximum return from a 
given area is what should be aimed at, as the 
great means of reducing the heavy fixed 
charges, many of which remain constant, irre- 
spective of the produce. The land, unless 
resting on a porous stratum, will have to be 
deeply drained, and all irregularities in the sur- 
face which may interfere with the conductiag of 
the sewage removed. Deep ploughing and 
eubsoiling are then necessary, moving and 
aévating the ground to a depth of from 1 ft. 6 
in. to2 ft. The sewage at the delivery on the 
farm must be rid of its solid matter, and as 
much of that in suspension as possible, as the 
clearer it can be applied, especially to grass, 
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the better. In this state it may be conveyed 
over the farm by open or covered main carriers, 
and further distributed on the land from some 
small open channels, which, according to the 
configuration of the ground, will either be ar- 
ranged on the catchwater system, or, when very 
flat, an artificial slope must be obtained by 
ploughing into ridge and furrow. The cost of 
leveling and laying out the land will vary from 
£loto £20 an acre. Italian rye grass and 
green crops of all descriptions are the most 
successful to cultivate; the former is first-rate 
food for cows, and also for horses, at a later pe- 
riod of its growth, when cut and consumed in 
the house. From fifty to seventy tons (?) may be 
raised per acre through the season. Rhubarb, 
onions, French beans, and lettuces thrive lux- 
uriantly under proper treatment. In winter the 
deeply-ploughed land and grass will take the 
sewage and retain its manurial matter until the 
season of growth commences. The addition 
of one or two mineral manures for certain crops 
will be found economical and productive of 
good results. Sewage can not be used advan- 
tageously on old grass land, or for growing 
corn, and the scarcity of green crops in this 
country renders their cultivation the most re- 
munerative, either as food for man or for con- 
version into milk, butter, cr meat. On a farm 
of 100 or 120 acres, there would be sixty acres 
under Italian rye grass, which, with a small 
amount of extraneous food, will keep 300 cows 
through the growing season; but in many places 
it is found profitable to sell the grass on the 
ground. The economic use of sewage is really 
a national question, bearing very materially on 
the food-producing power of the country, not 
merely from the utilising of the sewage itself, 
but also indirectly by manure produced from 
the consumption of so large an addition ot 
green food, where its application to the land 
becomes general. Milk and butter will be pro- 
duced at one-third less than their present price, 
and it will be found that when effectually fulfil- 
ling the agricultural conditions, it will of neces- 
sity accomplish the sanitary object also. In- 
stead of compulsion being needed for its adop- 
tion, we shall have active competition. 


—At the Liverpool meeting of the British As- 
sociation, the Rev. Dr. Ginsburg read a paper 
on the ‘‘ Relation of the Ancient Moabites to 
Neighboring Nations, as disclosed in the new- 
ly-discovered Moabite Stone.” He said that the 
inscription on the stone read almost like a chap. 
ter of the Bible, and when it was borne in mind 
that this curious relic dated back 990 years be- 
fore Christ, it would be seen that the inscrip- 
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tion was older than two-thirds of the Old Tes- 
tament. Out of twelve or fifteed Moabite cities 
mentioned in the Old Teetament, eleven were 
enumerated in that inscription. He had come 
to the conclusion that at the period indicated 
an organised temple service existed amongst 
the Jews out of Palestine, and that that service 
must have been very much akin to the service 
of the Moabites; that 900 years before Christ 
the word jehovah, which was afterwards so 
much avoided by the Jews, was so much upon 
the lips of every Jew that it passed over to a 
neighbouing nation; that the language of the 
inscription, which was far more simple than 
two-thirds of the Old Testament, showed that 
the Moabites had attained to a high state of 
cultivation; that in military prowess they were 
superior to the Jews; and that the Ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and we ourselves, had de- 
rived what had become our alphabet from 
them. 


—As the workmen engaged in laying a new 
pavement in the Lady Chapel of Worcester Ca. 
thedral, England, were removing one of the 
three stone coffin slabs lying on the floor be- 
neath the great east window, they discovered a 
stone coffin containing the skeleton of a man, 
partly enveloped in fragments of the dress in 
which he had been buried. When Mr. Bloxam, 
the well-known ecclesiologist, visited the cathe- 
dralsome years ago, among other things he 
described to the Archzeological Association the 
three slabs before named, with the effigies upon 
them. Two of the slabs have apparently no 
coffins or burials under them. But with regard 
to the third, which lies north of the other two 
and is the one now to be described, Mr. Blox! 
am believed it to be the earliest episcopal effigy 
in the cathedral, and it was assigned by him to 
Bishop William de Blois, who died in 1236, and 
who laid the foundation of the Lady Chapel 
and its aisles. The effigy on the slab is sculp- 
tured in low relief, and the slab forms the top 
of the stone coffin in which the remains have 
been found. On the head of the effigy is the 
low mitre. On lifting the slab from the pave- 
ment the coffin appeared, containing the per- 
fect skeleton of a tall man. The coffin had 
evidently at some former period been rifled of 
any jewelry or other valuable contents which 
might have been buried with the deceased. 
Underneath the head, and forming the cushion 
on which it lay, was part of a Norman shaft 
and capital, turned upside down, and hollowed 
out for the reception of the skull, as was usual 
in coffins of that period. The coffin had been 
cut both head and foot, to admit the dead body 
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in its mitre. The coffin is 6 ft. 10 1-2 in. long 
externally, and 6 ft. 5 in. inside. The skeleton 
was of a man an inch or two more than 6 ft 
high when alive. Thesuturesof the head were 
obliterated or ossified, denoting the apparent 
age from sixty to seventy years. 


—Dr. Bottger points out the useful applica 
tion of magnesium powder as a reducing agent. 
Spongy platinum is most readily prepared by 
means of a solution of chloride and platinum 
and magnesium. Auric chloride is also im~ 
mediately reduced, the gold separating in a fine 
powder. 


Another explosive has been introduced in 
Vienna, called the ‘‘litho-fracteur,” or stone- 
breaker. It is merely dynamite and dualin, a 
little modified, and can possess no particular 
recommendations, but we give its composition: 

Nitro-glycerine 
Sand 
Powdered coal 
Saltpetre 
Sulphur 

—According to a writer named Gratowski, 
solar light exercises a remarkable influence on 
petroleum oils. Exposed to light he states that 
the oils absorb oxygen and change into ozone 
without themselves forming any chemical com- 
pound with the ozone, which remains at liberty 
in the oil and oxidises anything it comes in con- 
tact with. The oils, however, are greatly 
changed when they contain ozone; they burn 
with difficulty, it is said, and increase in densi- 
ty. If in corked bottles, the corks decay from 
the action of the ozone. We do not believe 
much of the above; but if it be true, it is quite 
right of the author to recommend that petro- 
leum should be kept in metallic cans, or, if in 
glass bottles, be put in the dark. 


—MM. Rabuteau and Peyre give a descrip- 
tion of a plant which grows in the vicinity of 
the French settlement of Gaboon, and which 
the natives call. m'boondoo. They gathered it 
themselves in a moist soil, in the neighborhood 
of the River Commo, at 30 leagues from the fron- 
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tier. It is very difficult to-_procure, because the 
sorcerers of the country conceal the plant with 
great care from the profane, so that its proper- 
ties are still in a great measure a mystery. The 
roots vary in thickness between three centime- 
tres and one, (a centimetre is four-tenths of an 
inch;) their length vayies’ between 50 and 70. 
Their rind, whether fresh or dry, is reddish out- 
side and:a vivid red within; the root itselt is mere 
hard§vood. Both this and its bark are exceed- 
ingly bitter; their infusions, even when consid- 
erably diluted, still retain this taste to a high 
degree. They yield abundant precipitates even 
when treated either by iodide of pottassium or 
phosphe-molybdic acid; whence it may be con- 
cluded that they contain at least one, if not se- 
veral alkaloids. The effects produced upon 
animals may be briefly stated as follows :— 
When a very weak dose is injected under the 
skin of a frog, the poison only produces con- 
straint in the limbs, a sort of paralysis which 
prevents the creature from leaping easily, and 
makes it crawl like a toad. But notwithstand- 
ing, this substance does not act like woorali, 
since the power of muscular contraction is not 
impaired when the operator excites the nerves. 
With a dose of three milligr., the extract, in. 
troduced under the skin, after causing the con- 
straint alluded to, brings on tetanic convulsions, 
when the animal is touched, or the table on 
which it lies is struck with the hand or other- 
wise. Nevertheless, the creature does not be- 
come rigid as when poisoned with strychnine ; 
and if it has a weak dose, it will recover in the 
course of a few hours, when put into water. 
Hence it may be concluded that the poison is 
rapidly eliminated from the animal economy. 


—A new sizing material for woollen yarns is 
the subject of a French patent. It is composed 
of 100 parts of hard soap, 50 parts of glue, and 
15 parts of dried soda. These ingredients are 
dissolved together in as little water as possible. 
When used, 1 part of the mixture is diluted 
with 10 parts of water, and enough olive oil is 
added to make an emulsion. 
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